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Covering Ethiopian War News! 


By Emile C. Schnurmacher 


Here is the first authentic, uncensored story of the free lance 
writer's job in the African War. Behind the swordplay of 
nations, the pen does the real fighting. 


We Want Originals 


By Jeff Lazarus 
Story Editor, Paramount Publix 


Selling to Religious Publications 


How to write and sell articles and stories 
to the scores of religious markets. 


New York Market Letter The Writing World 
Pacific Coast Markets London Letter 


How I Sell to Trade Journals 
By Fred Kunkel 
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NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


See your nearest Dealer. Try the amazing New Royal 
Portable. Standard in keyboard and action—handsome 
—tturdy—easy to use! In addition to Royal’s exclusive 
Touch Control, many other special features are included. 
Yet the price is only $49.50. See nearest dealer or mail 
coupon below. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-1135 Name 





2Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me complete information about the New Royal Street 





Portable with Touch Control, also tell me how I may 
one on a liberal FREE HOME Trial! City _ State 





the Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
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“How do I get my 
Start as a Writer?” 


ssromeeneees Here’s the Answer ------------ 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, 
just to mention a few, all first learned to use 
words at a newspaper copy-desk. And the News- 
paper Institute Copy-Desk Method is today help- 
ing men and women of all ages to develop their 
writing talent . . . helping them gain their first 
little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


“The checks have been coming 
my way regularly and average 
more than $150 apiece. 1! owe 
all of my success to N. I. A. 
Copy-Desk training and wou!dn’t 
sell the working knowledge it 
gave me for one miltion dollars 
because to be able to write salable 
material thrills me beyond words.”’ 


Mrs. Violet J. Bostic 
183 Second St. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read 
this author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach 
you to express yourself in your own natural style. You work in 
your own home on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as 
theugh you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories 
are then returned to us and we put them under the microscope, 
so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that profes- 
sional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the real 
reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving con- 
structive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our Editors think about _ you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 


and further information about writing for profit as promised in 
the Writer’s Digest, November. 





NN, Sid cabin disnt4d cake toe seeSosbeen cnn taeweenevseenccnew nes 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7K565 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinion of Writer’s Digest. 











Sir: 

Sitting here, mid-afternoon, trying to move back 
into the yarn I’m writing, I reached for 2 
“primer.” It chanced to be the August issue of 
your magazine. I had already read it from cover 
to cover, but glancing at the forum, found some. 
thing I had missed. 

In J. McPherson Shockley’s letter, he refers to 
Jack Boyles lying in a “practically unmarked 
grave.” It might interest him to know of Boyle's 
passing . . . and to know that the newspaper men 
of Portland cared for him at that time. 

I was a feature writer on the Portland Tele. 
gram at the time Boyle came to town to handle 
publicity for a State politician. I remember him 
swinging into the local room with that atmosphere 
of adventure about him that I’ve felt in no other 
person excepting Tex O’Reilly. I knew he was 
somebody. The word flashed around the room 
and we all sat ogle-eyed waiting with naive 
reverence for the oracle to speak. In the days 
which followed we no longer sat waiting . . . he 
was an altogether gay, lovable man _ meeting 
every friendly advance with spontaneous friend- 
liness. 

As you may know he died in his sleep, his pass- 
ing so quiet the one lying next to him was scarcely 
aware of it. She telephoned the press club and 
the boys rushed down to do everything possible. 
They brought her home to me and through her 
I learned that Hollywood had done to him and 
what you said it did to Ray Long. 

Reporters abhor funerals. However, the Port- 
land crowd turned out to pay last tribute to this 
man. I believe the older ones, sensing the “de- 
feat of spirit” in Boyle, tried to make up for 
the writing world’s cold shoulder. 

Probably the nicest plum I’ve plucked 
from your tree was the one containing the A. P. 
Feature Department requirements. Since reading 
that I have sold them three serials, the third 
“Nikki” to be released soon. And it has been 
such a pleasure to work with them. If all editors 
were as considerate as Wilson Hicks, your “kick” 
column wouldn’t exist. 

Preccy JEANNE BLOCKLINGER, 
Alameda, Calif. 





L. Parker, Editor, 117 West 11th Street, 
New York City, states that a group of educators, 
librarians and author of children’s stories at 
launching a new magazine for children from eight 
to twelve. They want realistic or romantic stores 
of genuine literary merit, from 1500 to 2500 words 
in length. Short poems also accepted. Rate of 
pay one cent a word at above address. We believe 


Mr. Parker is on the faculty at N. Y. U. 
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Bull’s Eye or Miss? 


Are you tired of forever missing the 
target? Do you want to hit the Bull's Eye 
and keep on hitting it? 


Every day that you are missing your 
target other writers are making Bull's Eyes 
—direct hits on the particular targets at 
which they are aiming. Last month Blas- 
singame writers hit forty-four different tar- 
gets—markets at which they'd aimed. 


Roderick Lull sold to STORY, the goal 
of the literary-story writer. Elizabeth Bur- 
gess Hughes sold to COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN, tops in the smooth-paper field; 
Ted Tinsley sold to BLACK MASK, ace of 
all the detective story magazines; Margaret 
Littell sold to LOVE STORY, Number | in 


the popular love story field. 


Other Blassingame writers hit forty-odd 
other targets, some of them two, three 
and four times—for a total of 511,000 
words, the most wordage I've ever placed 
in a single month, 


| can help YOU hit whatever target 
you're aiming at—literary, smooth paper, 
confession, detective, western or love mag- 
azines. | don't confine myself to any one 
particular type of story—if you want to 


write detective stories and have an apti- 
tude for it, I'll help you write detective 
stories; | won't try to steer you to the 
literary magazines. 


On the other hand if you want to reach 
the literary or smooth paper magazines 
I'll help you reach those—I won't compel 
you to aim for the love pulps .... The 
choice is yours and whatever it be—you'll 
get competent assistance. When you 
come to Blassingame you get the help of 
a critic who has done himself what he 
teaches—has actually written and sold to 
literary, smooth paper and pulp magazines. 


So far this year I've made "first" sales 
for 24 different authors, selling their stories 
to all types of magazines. Perhaps | can 
add your name to this rapidly growing list. 
The best way to start is to send me a 
manuscript for criticism. Fees: $3 for less 
than 2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 
words; $1 per thousand for 5000 to 10,000 
words; special rates on novelettes and 
novels. 


If you want a valuable booklet on the 
technique of today's fiction, enclose a 
3-cent stamp and ask for SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


550 Riverside Drive 
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Author of Stories and Articles 

in more than a score of Liter- 

ary, Illustrated and All Fiction 
Magazines. 


NEW YORK CITY 





STREET & SMITH'S 


LOVE STORY 


MAGAZINE 
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IXTEEN 


separate markets in the pulp field alone 
—that's our clients’ record for Sep- 
tember. 


One of our authors recently had seven stories in 
the same issue of a magazine, under various names. 
He is one of many who constantly have more than 
one story in the same issue. Paul Loomis, whose first 
sale we made to LIBERTY just a year ago, and who 
has written under our direction since then, now re- 

he. ceives definite assignments. 
46 _ His latest acceptance—ALLEY 
= >= TREASURE. Pepita Derne 
— started writing in accordance 
with our suggestions three 
months ago—and to date we 
have sold 14 stories for her. 
Grace Bennett, who began 
slanting under our supervision 
four months ago, has thus far 
12 acceptance checks from us. 





received 


We have calls right now for a greater variety 
of stories than ever before. Many of these orders 
are turned over to our new writers. (Tell us what 
market you're aiming at—we'll tell you the latest re- 
quirements.) Since the beginning of this year, we 
have made sales for approximately 65 per cent of 
those writers who have sent us their entire output 
for a period of three months or more. 


Our clients appear in magazines like FORUM, 
ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, 
COSMOPOLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, LEISURE 
ARGOSY, ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DE- 
TECTIVE and many more. Let us help you as we 
are helping others. We have no courses or collab- 
orations to sell; our individualized criticisms account 
for a good percentage of our sales. From our 10 
per cent sales commission, American and foreign, 
we refund your NOMINAL CRITICISM FEES: On 
all stories, articles, books, and plays, $1 for each 
2,000 words, up to 6,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter, up to 50,000 words; over 50,000 
words, $25 for any length. Poems, 50c each. These 
fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism 
and marketing service upon which our agency has 
established its reputation. 


Send your manuscripts now or write for fuller in- 
formation. 


International Publishing 
Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 


Many of your readers will undoubtedly be jp. 
terested to know that on November first Editorial 
offices of Hooey, Whiz Bang and Smokehouse 
Magazines will move from the Minneapolis offices 
to 4166 W. Broadway, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 

PoPpuLaR Macazines, Ine, 
E. J. Smithson, Associate Editor, 





Sir: 


Successful Farming magazine is looking for 
glossy print photographs of attractive, modem 
farms and human-interest farm scenes. Both 
interior and exterior shots will be welcomed. 

Photographer should give name and address of 
the farm or farmer on each picture. Rate of pay- 
ment will depend on the usefulness of the photo- 
graph. 

Photographs found unsuitable will be returned 
if return postage is included with the pictures. 

Harvey HAEBERLE, 
Promotion Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 





News continues to trickle in on the doings of 
the eight writers elected by the 1935 Writer’s Year 
Book as the outstanding authors of promise for 
1935. 

Dick Sale made the O’Brien honor roll for 
1935 with his story “Rescue” and Simon and 
Schuster this month have accepted his first novel 
“Not Too Narrow, Not Too Deep.” 

Kenneth Collings has been doing some fine re- 
porting in Ethiopia for Liberty. 

When the eight new authors for 1936 are se- 
lected, a brief recapitulation of plus and minuses 
will be made of those named last year. The 
choice is made by polling over 100 editors on the 
most outstanding work of new writers they have 
seen, whether published or in manuscript form. 
In addition, Writer’s Digest privately employs two 
readers on two great national publications to re 
port to us the name of any new writer with rare 
talent. 





Sir: 

A couple of months ago one of my loving 
pals slipped me enough cash for a subscription. 
It was my seventeenth birthday. 

I read your magazine,—all about all that heavy 
sugar the writer fellers drag down, and thought 
I’d take a fling. I hied me down to the court 
house, snooped around and banged out a couple 
of true detective yarns. 

And it’s one happy beginner that is hereby re- 
porting sales to Startling Detective Adventures and 
True Detective Mysteries. : 

The two checks furnished me plenty incentive. 

Thanks over and over for the sell (swell) dope 
your mag has given me, and from now on, I'm4 
steady reader. 

Murray W. KRAMER, 
El Paso, Texas. 
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We welcome the new LirtLte THEATRE Maca- 
ang, edited by Harold Swoverland, 6636 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. This publication 
will run synopses of plays for little theaters, who, 
in turn, if they like the script, will get in touch 
with the author through the publication. The 
first issue is well printed and edited on smooth 
stock, 8x 11. 





Sm: 

Your readers will be interested to know that 
beginning the first week of November of this year 
Modern Mechanix and Inventions, Startling Detec- 
tive Adventures, Daring Detective, and True Con- 
fessions and Romantic Stories, published by Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc., will be edited in the Faw- 
cett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 

Motion Picture, Movie Classic, Screen Box, and 
Romantic Movie Stories will continue to be edited 
in the Fawcett Publications offices, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City, and Screen Play and Holly- 
wood will continue to be published in the Faw- 
cett Publication offices at 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

There will be no change of editors. 

The Fawcett Publications Business offices, Credit 
and Circulation departments are also being moved 
to Greenwich, Conn., and the Minneapolis offices 
will be discontinued. 

Any manuscripts that writers may have ad- 
dressed to the Minneapolis office before being 
aware of the move will be forwarded to the 
Greenwich offices and passed upon as promptly 
as possible. The various editors are all confident 
that writers will fully understand any brief delay 
in reporting on manuscripts that may result due to 
the move of offices. By the 10th of November 
or the 15th at the latest, the established policy 
of a check or rejection within ten days will be 
in efficient operation. 

Fawcett Pus.icaTions, INc., 
Douglas Lurton, Supervising Editor. 





Magazine Brokers 


Harris-Dibble Co. moved to 11 West 42nd St., 
N.Y. C. This firm buys and sells publishing 
properties. They are reliable. 





Note to Able Subscribers and Readers 
in Africa: 


In the event of more serious war in Ethiopia 
with possible sharp reverberations in African sea 
Port towns, we will be called upon for names of 
writers who can furnish date line copy. See that 
we have your name and address as well as U. S. 
references on hand. No names booked unless re- 
liable U. S. references are supplied. 

If a friend of yours is a writer and lives in a foreign 
country you can send him a copy of the DIGEST for 30 
og Help us build up an able, alert foreign subscription 


800 writers in foreign countries now read the DIGEST, 
po of Canada. 


NoveMBeER, 1935 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or 
merely outlined it, we want you to know about 
our unusual facilities for book placement. 
Recent advances on royalties received by our 
clients were $500, $250, $200, $150 and $125. 
Many of these books were first sales. 


Flash—PRIVATE SINS, a first book, 
just sold to Godwin. Publication date, 
January. Advance, $150. 

If your material is still in outline form, we may be 
able to help you in the actual writing. Send your 
synopsis—free of charge, if you wish. We shall advise 
you on the outline. Authors who have sold may 
submit their book manuscripts free of charge to be 
handled on a ten per cent commission basis. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will 
handle your books personally. Whether or not you 
send in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of 
your particular problems and to advise you concern- 
ing them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


N/a aA LLL Lode 


Guaranteed best quality writers’ supplies at rock-bottom prices: 
28 a. KRAFT ENVELOPES: 25 9%x12% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 25 


%x9% and 6x9, 70c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11. T5e. 
Combination RK Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 6 
size: 

FRANCONIA BOND: 500 Sheets, 20 Ib., $1.45: 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 

MERIT, BOND (Rag): 500 Sheets 20 lb., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 ib., 
$2.00 

CARBON PAP te 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1. 35. 

TYPEWRIT RIBBONS (Siate macuine): tach 45c¢; 3 for $i.1 

OUR COMBINATION ASSORTMENT No. 7 contains all items a writer 


regularly needs, at the sensational price of $1.50. (Regular value 
these items, $2.05). It contains: 125 sheets 20 Ib. Franconia 
Bond; 125 sheets copy paper; 15 sheets carbon paper, 10 Kraft 
Envelopes, 944x12%; 10 Kraft Envelopes, 9x12. 1 Typewriter 
me? (state machine). Save 25% by ordering Combination No. 7! 
(Add 10% to ald prices if you live West of Rockies) 
Our ae price list. including other combination assortments and 
prices on printed stationery and envelopes, Free. Sample. 5c. 
We ship immediately. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 
S65 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NY 








Experienced 


Radio Writers 
Wanted for WLW 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Staff and spot basis. Experienced 
writers only need apply. Submit 
scripts. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Address DON BECKER 
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$3,000.00 Priz 
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For short stories of 1,500 words or less. 
Contest opens October Ist, and closes 
December 25th, 1935. 





RITER'S DIGEST announces its great new $3,000.00 short 
WN Shere story contest. All winning scripts will, in addition to 
receiving the prize offered, be read by Fulton Oursler, editor: 
in-chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. Oursler will buy those of the 
winning stories that he likes, and pay the individual writers direct. 


=. $3,000.00 story contest offers not only the opportunity to match your 
skill against that of other writers, but also the opportunity of national recog 
nition. Fulton Oursler is the editor-in-chief of the great Macfadden publishing 
chain. He is trained from years of experience to scout out talent. The 200 
winning writers will win more than their prizes. They will win, also, Mt 
Oursler's close personal attention to their winning story. 


Give yourself this great open opportunity to win national attention by 
entering the Digest's $3,000.00 short short story contest NOW. Read the rules, 
and get busy today. 


The encouragement and zest of winning a prize in past Digest contests have 
been responsible, in part, for the accelerated success of scores of writers. 
Give your talent the break it deserves by entering this contest. 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 
10 cents a word cash for each and every word 
in the winning story. 

2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 cash. 

3rd TO 12th PRIZE 


One brand new office model Woodstock typewriter; 
fully guaranteed and shipped direct from the 


factory. Quiet operation; rugged construction; 
fast shift. Retail price $102.50. 
13th PRIZE 


$50.00 cash. 


4th AND 15th PRIZES 
One copy of the Columbia University Encyclo- 


pedia. This is the ablest and most thorough 
American encyclopedia yet issued. 
16th PRIZE 
$30.00 cash. 
17th TO 35th PRIZE 
One copy of “PLOTTO,” the masterbook of all 


plots. Endorsed and recommended by editors and 
rofessional writers everywhere. Contains every 
Coes and every conceivable plot. A work of 
genius that has never been surpassed. Retail price 
$25.00. Or $25.00 cash if you have bought a 
copy of “Plotto” from us. 


36th TO SOth PRIZE 


Choice of one paid in full enrollment in the 
Writer’s Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in 


HERE ARE 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, 
editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine, and the other 
great Macfadden magazines, will personally read each 
of the winning scripts for possible purchase and use 
in his publications. Mr. Oursler will read these 
scripts in the hope of finding stories he wants to 
buy. Money paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 
prize stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 

1. All short short stories must be original and 
under 1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand 
written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. 

2, Entrants must enclose with their story a six 
months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
txtension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


. HERE IS YOUR 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. (I 
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My sieeehitiies is 2 new 
ER TWO SCRIPTS, A $2 ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION a BE ENCLOSED; OR ONE SIX 
SUBSCRISTION FOR YOURSELF, AND ONE FOR A FRIEND 


Short Story Writing; or one paid in full enroll- 
ment in Writer’s Digest Personal Collaboration 
Course. The latter course sells for $40.00. 


51st AND 52nd PRIZES 


A complete writer’s ~ gut 2 of the very best 
writers’ texts published. ou may have your 


choice of any texts on the market. Retail 
value $25.00. 

53rd TO 55th PRIZE 
$5 cash and “The Writer’s Market.” 

56th TO 75th PRIZE 
Your choice of two of the following: ‘Trial and 
Error,” by Jack Woodford, the best and most 
direct writer’s text published; “The 1936 


Writer’s Market,” listing every known reliable 
market for free lance material with its editorial 
requirements; “Stories You Can _ Sell,” by 
Laurence D’Orsay, showing in step id step 
style how 8 stories were written and sol 


75th to 100th PRIZE 
One Everlast Fountain Pen especially made for 
writers holding 3 times normal quantity of ink. 
Also 200 sheets high grade bond paper, and 10 
sheets of high grade carbon. All shipped pre- 
paid in one package. 


10ist TO 200th PRIZE 
An engraved certificate of merit pecan ding the 
place you won in this great WRITER’S DIGEST 
$3,000 prize contest. 


THE RULES 


3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber 
to enter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, 
two six months subscriptions OR one yearly sub- 
scription must be sent. No more than 2 stories may 
be entered by any one writer. 


4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


5. Contest closes Midnight, December 25, 1935. 
Three experienced, professional editors will act as 
judges. Each story submitted will be read by each 
of the three judges. 


ENTRY BLANK 
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I enclose $1.00 for my six months * subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


am sending it under separate cover [].) 
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Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent critic. 
It is an investment that will save you time and 
money and bring you the literary success you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not, 
I’ll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own individual 
attention, 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it to 
me with $2.00. If it is already salable I’ll market 
it on a 10 per cent commission basis and return 
your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, charac- 


terization, motivation and composition. I'll not 
only pick it to pieces, but I’ll show you how it 
can be built up into a salable story And then— 


if you are not satisfied with the work I’ve done on 
it, I’ll refund your money. Fair? 


SCREEN PLAYS WANTED! 


Double feature programs have created a tre- 
mendous demand for screen stories. Every major 
studio in Hollywood has been forced to increase its 
output. New film companies are springing up over- 
night. There is an eager market for good stories. 
For a limited time only I will also consider screen 
material at this special two-dollar rate! 

Don’t delay! Obey that impulse! Send your 
story in today and let me find a market for it! 

Special rates for novelettes, books, radio and 
stage plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 





























IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 


assistance, 





SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








Do You Sell Your Stories? 


YOU TOO can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 

mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, OF 
write for detailed circular. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 


I am a man of 84, so old that all your young 
readers will stop right there because they think 
anyone that old is too old to know anything, 
Well, I found out one way to keep young. Keep 
your mind active. Gain new and different enthy- 
siasms. 

Mine is, and has been for some years, writing to 
amuse myself. Your magazine helps me a lot; 
it’s one of the things that makes my pension a 
thrill each month, instead of a life line with 
halitosis. 

Capt. RocerR THomas Hammers Sr. 
Portland, Me. 





Sir: 

Adventure’s twenty-fifth anniversary issue went 
on sale October 15th. It is a special edition of 
176 pages, containing six new stories and six se- 
lected by a readers’ poll from its twenty-five years 
of continuous publishing. This is the magazine 
known as the quality magazine of the wvodpulps. 

It first introduced Rafael Sabatini to the Amer- 
ican public by publishing his “Sea Hawk,” and 
many of our noted men magazine writers began 
their careers in its pages. Sinclair Lewis and 
Elmer Davis worked on its editorial staff, and the 
anniversary issue contains a history and message 
from the noted retired author, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. 





HowarpD BLoomFi£Lp, Editor. 





Sir: 

I have always had a hunch that most writers 
were screwy. After reading Robert J. Hogan’s ex- 
pose of what goes on in an author’s brain, I find 
my hunch confirmed. 

This is not written in a spirit of animosity. If 
Mr. Hogan gets money for that kind of a tale, 
more power to him. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
find that pulp paper editors also have a few cogs 
missing somewhere. 

Slinking Chinese, opium dens, bankers’ sons, 
strange footprints, (where was it I first read 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


We know we can help you sell! 








NEW YORK CITY 
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about strange footprints? Conan Doyle’s “Sign 
of the Four,” wasn’t it?), death rays, notes in 
code, rare chemicals,—all these Mr. Hogan reso- 
lutely rejects. But he ends up with something 
new, and different . . . A ray that shrinks its 
victims and leaves a strange mark upon them. 
New and different indeed. It’s colossal! 

And coffins, floating ones at that. The man is 
simply amazing. And then for atmosphere we 
have a fog. Fog, fog, cursed fog. It haunts us. 
Can’t we ever have a mystery story without a 
fog? I plunge out into the night for a noggin 
of gin to sustain myself. But there is no escape. 
The newsstands are full of evil-looking Chinese 
(alas for our little yellow brothers), death rays, 
mad doctors, green corpses, floating footprints, 
and howling storms. 

Watson, old pal, I need your needle. 

Bos Lanpon, 
667 Aileen St., Oakland, Calif. 





Sir: 

The Anniston Little Theater is now in a posi- 
tion to consider original scripts in 3 acts to be 
produced with aid received from the Federal The- 
ater Project. Payment, of course, cannot be large, 
and will be based probably on the rate usually 
paid out in royalties on modern Broadway hits. 
We would prefer atmospheric plays with plenty of 
Southern coloring, though a good comedy would 
be received with equal enthusiasm. It must be 
“good clean fun,” however; sophistication must 
be handled gently. 

This is the ninth season of the Anniston Little 
Theater, we won first prize with a one-act entry 
in a N. Y. contest several years ago, and are finan- 
cially solvent, so we feel we really have something 
to offer playwrights who may wish to submit 
scripts. Plays should be sent to Fred Morrow, 
Director. 

Anniston Little Theater, 

Anniston, Ala. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON, 
Publicity Chairman. 





Sr: 

I know that many people handing out advice to 
young writers say, ‘““The only way to become a 
writer is to write.” Which is only half the story. 
Writers are, unfortunately, not exempt from the 
laws of physiology. They’ve got to have food, 
clothes, shelter and an occasional dollar for riotous 
living. In the absence of exact statistics on the 
subject I feel at liberty to make up some of my 
own. I would hazard a guess that nine out of 
every ten persons now making their living by 
writing would have died of starvation and exposure 
if during the first two years they had depended 
on their writing to pay their bills. In other 
words, the person who starts in to become a writer 
by just writing is in danger of premature death 
and literary oblivion unless—he gets a job. 

And not necessarily a writing job. As a matter 
of fact, if you’re very sure that you can write and 
will write, avoid a writing job. The chief requi- 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


A new and different method of helping you to 
write and sell your stories—yet a method already 
proved, successful! One of the most practical courses 
of instruction ever devised, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING was designed to help unknown writers break 
into the selling field in the shortest possible time. 


In this unique series of eleven assignments, we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your as- 
signments is returned to you with a detailed analysis; 
you progress steadily toward finished stories — and 
sales. You actually write stories constantly during the 
course. The intensely personal work we do with you 
on these stories is the backbone of SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING, which has no marks, grades, or 
diplomas to offer you; no form letter reports; simply 
the painstaking criticism and advice which make you 
write and sell—PLUS the free marketing service in- 
cluded in the small cost of the course. 

Since its beginning in January, 1934, SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has helped scores of new writers to 
sell. For, although our main activity is training writers, 
we undertake, ourselves, to place the work of our 
students, completing the job of actually putting you 
on the market. To our knowledge, no other course of 
instruction goes quite so far. 


Write today for more detailed information. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL STORIES 

How they were 
PLOTTED 
WRITTEN 


REWRITTEN 
SOLD 


An up-to-date handbook for writers 


THESE STORIES 
WENT toMARKET 


By VERNON McKENZIE 
Dean of the Department of Journalism 
University of Washington 








One of the most successful teachers of prac- 
tical short story writing methods presents a 
group of stories by beginning writers in 
which each author tells how his plot was 
first conceived, how it grew, what difficulties 
were encountered, and how the story was 
made salable. Invaluable for the writer who 
wants to know “how to do it.” 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., N.Y, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY T 9 
At 22 E. 12th St., WRI ER S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


the literary business magazine 











sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Volume 15 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 


the change is to take 


UNSOLICITED MANU. 


careful attention of the Market Letters 
editor, but no responsibil- 


loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 


manuscripts. Richard K. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 


vertising Manager; M. L. 


Entered as Second Class 


the Post Office at Cincin- 








be sent two weeks before Covering Ethiopian War News.by E. Schnurmacher........ 13 
effect. Not So Fast, Mr. Wetjen...... by Ernest Booth............ 16 


SCRIPTS will receive the New York and Pacific Coast 
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Matter April 1, 1921, at Greeting Card Verse 


nati, Ohio, under the Act 
aS ed Seb tes. London Letter ..... 
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OK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. Albert 
Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert 
E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, General John A. Lejeune, Hon. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Ed- 
ward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Louisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon 
Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send for 
Catalogue. 

Submit your own typewritten hook MS.—prose 
or verse—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and BOOK SALES 
CHANNELS. Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
\ Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Book 
Manuscripts!" 


. in putting words and 
sentences together just as 
they should go, you are 
more than an expert. One 
could not receive your very 
skillful assistance without 
recognizing your great 

. i as talent—you are a master.” 
Agnes M. Reeve Col. J. R. B, 8/29-’35, 
eader—Critic 





HIS writer realized the value of constructive 

criticism and expert revision of his Book Manu- 
script . .. He was amazed at the improvement in 
style, sentence construction, and method of pre- 
sentation effected by expert revision . . . Editors 
want material that is skillfully presented .. . Let 
us help you to prepare your manuscript properly 
for editorial attention! 

During our nearly fifty years in the field of Criti- 
cism, Revision, Typing and Marketing of manu- 
scripts, we have aided many writers to successful 
authorship . . . Perhaps we can do as much for 
you! Write for our Special Terms on BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Writers of short stories, non-fiction and poetry 
are invited to send for our generous, "“Get- 
Acquainted Offer." Catalogue free! 

THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
DEPT. D, FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(Founded 1893 by James Knapp Reeve) 
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site of the job which I have in mind is that it be 
easy on the brain and the nerves, something you 
can do without too much mental effort—typing, 
filing, checking things, wrapping things up in 
parcels, answering telephones, smiling in the outer 
office at visiting buyers. The second requisite 
is that this job be part time. It won’t pay you 
much money. You'll have to live in a furnished 
room or a block of flats where the heat is tem- 
peramental and the garbage removal erratic. You'll 
eat in cafeterias and you'll buy your clothes on 
the side streets rather than the Avenue, but at 
least you'll live—and you'll have a lot of free 
time for writing with a brain that is relatively 
fresh and untired. 

Of course, you argue, if I didn’t have a job I’d 
have a lot more free time for writing. Quite 
true. But you wouldn’t have a free mind. Your 
typewriter would be dogged and shadowed by 
economic necessities, your manuscripts would be 
buried in a pile of bills and your nerves would 
be jittery waiting for the knock on the door that 
means the landlady demanding the four weeks 
back rent. 

The tyro that starts in writing with the hope of 
immediate financial return frequently has such 
heart-breaking experiences that he throws up the 
sponge entirely and either goes home to mamma 
or decides to become an automobile salesman in- 
stead. Now of course I realize that none of this 
applies to those people who will write despite hell 
and high water. I’m talking to the ordinary run- 
of-the-mill person who wants to make his living 
by writing. 

Often people come to me and say, “Do you 
think I ought to just give up everything and 
write?” My answer is, “No, not unless you’ve 
got enough money to keep you two years—or a 
part-time job that will keep you in cakes and 
coffee.” 

For the past seven years I’ve been publicity and 
advertising manager of Coward-McCann, book 
publishers. I’ve already written four books( de- 
tective stories—the latest, “A Most Immoral Mur- 
der,” was published in September), and I’ve sold 
a few short stories to magazines like Pictorial Re- 
view, This Week, Woman’s World, etc. But I’m 
not devoting my entire time to writing—yet. I 
know too much about the vicissitudes of earning 
your living by writing. 

Harriette AsHsrookK, N. Y. C. 





Journal of Education, published twice a month, 
September to June, at 6 Park Street, Boston, an- 
nounces its third annual Short Story contest. This 
contest open to everybody. Stories should not ex- 
ceed 1500 words; should deal with school char- 
acters or situations, and should be mailed, with 
return postage, to the Journal of Education Short 
Story Contest, not later than December 15, 1935. 
Prizes of $25 and six other cash awards are of- 
fered. Specimen of previous prize winning stories 
will be mailed for 10c in stamps or cash. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





The notebook that BUILDS your story for you 


THE 
SHORT STORY BUILDER 
By Travis Hoke and Stewart Beach 


You have an idea. What do you do 
with itP The BUILDER tells you 
how to plan the plot, characters, 
scenes, and gives you notebook sheets 
to organize your work before writing. 
T. S. STRIBLING, Pulitzer prize winner, calls 
it: “Invaluable! The Foreword on ‘How To 
Plan The Short Story’”’ contains in a_ short 


space all the actual value of the usual short 
story-writing course.” 


Complete Set: Foreword, instructions, 3 notebooks, 
$1.00, Postpaid 


Mail check or dollar bill to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square, West New York 


























































































































Jhese Professionals Sell You Why, 
Lenniger Help Pays 


Month after month and year after year these announcements have displayed 
tangible results obtained for those who employed my help with their writing and 
selling problems—in the form of FIRST SALES for new writers and the success 
stories of “big names” whom I developed from beginners. 
_ ,BUT—each month well-known professionals and writers who have had 
limited success, join my clientele. They come to me on recommendations of 
editors and other established writers, and through these announcements. Certainly 
here is further proof that leading agency help pays. One client who joined us 
in September with only a few sales to his credit, has already cashed my 
checks for fiction sales to two markets he hadn’t previously reached— 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE and REDBOOK. Another, who started with me 
in August with only one sale behind her, has received my check for a 
story rewritten in line with my criticism and replot suggestions, sold to 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, a new market for her. 

Below, three professionals whose entire output I handle, tell you what I 
have done for them: 











Fi f 
MARGIE HARRIS, Houston, Tex.: “‘The three different series of my clients’ October 


novelettes now running in three monthlies, and my 
several smooth-paper articles are all the result of 
your excellent editorial connections and sales ability. 
You not only put me across as a regular seller, but 
took me out of one field and into another without 
losing a stride. I consider you the most able, help- 
ful and successful of literary agents—because you 
make one ‘write it right.’ ’’ 


REG DINSMORE, Norway, Me.: ‘‘Thanks for the $202.50 check for 
‘Great Whale Gold,’ resulting from your tip last 
month; also for the new novelette order you've just 
secured. I have only praise for your fearless criti- 
cism and sales ability, and I particularly appreciate 
your help with my smooth-paper efforts and the 
toehold you’ve secured for me in this field.’’ 


FLORENCE EBERHARD, Kent, O., ‘‘Working through you for two 
years has convinced me that every writer, beginning 
or established, needs a good agent. You've certainly 
earned your commissions in opening new markets, 
obtaining better rates, selling my serials as books, 
and reselling my shorts in England.” 








Leading Agency Help Will Pay YOU, Too 


If You’re A Beginner you will find practical, constructive profes- 

sional help backed by 14 years’ experience in 
selling thousands of manuscripts, a sound investment. I charge a nom- 
inal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 3000 words and 60c per 
thousand if longer. Books: 31—60,000 words, $15.00; 61—80,000 words, 
$17.50; 81—100,000 words, $20.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 
15% on foreign sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000 worth of your 
material. Salable manuscripts are immediately recommended to actively 
buying editors. On unsalable scripts I give you a thorough criticism 
and show you specifically how to revise and replot those which can be 
made salable. 





If You’re A Professional or a writer who sells occasionally, I’d 

like a chance to prove to YOU that I can 
increase your sales, get you into better markets, etc. If you’ve sold 
$1,000 worth of fiction within the last year, I’ll handle your work on 
straight commission; if you’ve sold $500.00 worth in last year, you’re 
entitled to 50% reduction of above reading fee rates. 


Send your manuscripts, or write for circular and market letter listing A few of my clients’ September 
current editorial needs. magazine appearances . + + * 


August Lenniger ici vou 
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Covering Ethiopian 


War News 


The first eye witness uncensored account of the free lance 


HIS article will 
probably cause 
me to be hung, 

drawn and quartered if 
I return to Ethiopia. 
Over there, they throw 
arope over the branch 
of a blue gum tree and 
draw the victim up 
slowly, instead of treat- 
ing him to a quick, neck 
breaking jerk. About 
time somebody made a 
thoroughly impartial re- 
port of the situation. 


Mebbe you’ve pic- 
tured yourself nattily at- 


battle front 


Reproduction in whole or in part positively prohibited. 


By Emive C. ScHNURMACHER 





The author of this article has free 
lanced on four continents. Arriving in 
Abyssinia in April before any other news- 
men began speculating how they’d look 
in a pith helmet, Emile Schnurmacher 
just returned to write the uncensored 
facts of what is happening in Northern 
Africa today. 

Is Italy a big bully and Ethiopia a 
country of free and proud warriors? 
What job is the pen playing in this tug 
of war between nations? Newspaper 
stories are hacked to pieces by censors, 
and often by press associations them- 
selves in order to keep correspondents 
from being evicted and thus drying up 
all information. Here are facts written 
by an eye witness. 











writer’s job on the 


khat! Take it from one 
who, as a leprechaun- 
eyed youngster not so 
many years ago had 
that picture before him 
and who has been free- 
lancing features over 
considerable __ territory 
ever since. 

If you want to build 
up a background of per- 
sonal experience which 
you can draw upon for 
years to come when do- 
ing fact or fiction, try 
free lancing abroad. 

As the first free lance 

























tired in a white drill suit and sun helmet, 
writing living epics in an atmosphere simply 
reeking with full moons, plaintive native 
music, soft tropic and dark-eyed gals who sit 
worshipfully at the feet of the stalwart Amer- 
Icano, 

There is the picture in one thick slice. 
Its as dizzy as a camel on a bale of Yemen 








newspaper-magazine feature writer to return 
since the commencement of hostilities, I have 
been invited by Wrirer’s Dicest to tell the 
truth without editorial restrictions. And it’s 
about time someone did. 

Most of the Ethiopian material I spun 
out on my return —newspaper features, 
magazine articles, radio talks and news reel 
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dialogue, has been written against mistaken 
editorial feeling of sympathy for Ethiopia, 
the alleged underdog. Many times this sym- 
pathetic feeling actually amounted to an 
editorial policy, sometimes just the misguided 
opinion of the editor. But there it was. 

The real truth of the matter in this particu- 
lar case is that the “underdog,” Ethiopia is 
full of particularly truculent fleas. And they 
are fleas that haven’t been satisfied to stay 
on their own dog but have been jumping 
international borders to the irritation of all 
concerned. The fleas irritated Italy most— 
hence the Italian-Ethiopian War. 


When I was in Djubiti, for example, the 
town’s white population was angrily seething 
over the band of Abyssinian warriors who 
swept down into French Somaliland and 
endeavored to carry off the wife of a Euro- 
pean oil man. The raiders were beaten off 
by a patrol which happened along in the 
nick of time. 


Protests were made to Haile Selassie who 
promptly seized five “raiders” and hung them 
in Addis Ababa. There was doubt whether 
the Negus had hung the right offenders, but 
that didn’t seem to matter much. Haile 
Selassie has for years been paying indemnity 
for the action of his wild subjects who raid 
into adjacent French, British and Italian 
territory. 


It just happened that Mussolini got tired 
of it all a little faster than the others. 
That Mussolini is interested in getting 
a slice of Ethiopia, I also freely admit. 
But that he was given provocation is un- 
deniable, if you know your Abyssinia. If 
Mexico raided over our Southern border 
just about one-tenth as much as Ethiopia has 
into Italian territory, we would have gone 
right down to Mexico City dusting the pants 
of every Mex we encountered en route. 


Bur to start at the beginning . . . About 

the Middle of last April, I approached 
one of those “loggy” periods in a free lance 
feature writer’s life. You know the feeling— 
the clipping morgue about used up, no new 
ideas to suggest to editors. A trip for new 
material was indicated. I picked Africa be- 
cause it looked as if something was brewing 
there and I felt that I could pick up a lot of 


WriTeEr’s DicEest 








“background” stuff in addition to regular 
features. 

This “background” stuff I’ve always found 
to pay dividends. Generally when editoy 
are hesitating as to whether to send corr. 
spondents or not, I prowl over the scene 
and am back in New York about the time 
the situation gets hot enough to send regular 
correspondents. While they’re warming up, 
I’m cashing in on features and movie dia- 
logue material for which the editors yell 
pending the arrival of their own men’s mater- 
ial. I’ve worked this on various trips to 
Central and South America, Europe and the 
West Indies and it didn’t let me down in 
Africa. 

I didn’t tell any editor I was going... 
just packed my bag, and got aboard a 
freighter. Let me mention a word or two 
about freighters here and now. They are 
wonderful institutions. They’re cheap to be- 
gin with and you can pick up a lot of stor- 
ies aboard ’em. If you have your passport 
properly visaed, and a few dollars in your 
pocket, you have no difficulty in getting any- 
where in this world via the freighter route. 
You start out for some port en route. Then 
you catch another freighter at that port that 
takes you further on, etc. It may take youa 
little more time, but you get there and ge 
there cheaply in the end. 

I hopped a freighter for Casablanca, 
French Morocco. When I got there, by train, 
motor car, plane and freighter across North 
Africa, I looked in on French and Spanish 
Morocco and the Rif Country, Algeria, Tun- 
isia and then by boat down the Red Sea to 
Djubiti. 

Hot? North Africa contrary to general 
belief isn’t so bad in summer. I’ve spent 
far worse days and nights in the drought area 
of Kansas the year before last. When you 
leave Tunis, however, and start swinging 
South East and then South into the Red 
Sea the heat really hits you. Ever been in 
Needs, Cal., in the middle of summer? Well 
that’s the feeling you get when you're ap- 
proaching the Red Sea except that you 
gasp more when the hot desert winds hit you 
and the iron deck plates of the freighter 
don’t seem to cool off even in the night time. 

From Casablanca on, when I had my first 
encounter with Arabs not only in the city 
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itself but in “Tin Can Village,” the little 
pariah settlement a few miles out of town 
where I started gathering my material, 
I detected the malignant Arabian influence. 
I ran across it throughout all of Northern 
Africa, right down into Addis Ababa itself. 


The Arab slave trader and the Arab hakim 
or medicine man are a couple of pretty 
smooth gents. You find them pretty well 
entangled with North African affairs and 
Ethiopian intrigue. They’re pretty effimin- 
ate in spite of the mistaken virility you asso- 
ciate with ’em in reading books like the 
“Sheik.” A great many of them are blind, 
or partly blind, either through heriditary 
syphillis or failure to have silver nitrate put 
in their eyes shortly after they are born. 


They walk down the street hand in hand, 
clad in their flowing white bournouses. They 
sit at the sidewalk cafes sipping vermouth 











Drawn by C. Lawson Woodward. 


cassis or mint tea, languidly smelling jasmine 
flowers which they hold up before their noses 
or perch jauntily over their ears. And they 
hatch deviltry which generally involves bod- 
ily risk for the natives. 

At the other end of the scale we find 
the Danakils. These are the toughest babies 
in Ethiopia and they would just as soon fight 
as eat. Haile Selassie and his warrior chief- 
tains and subordinates handle them with 
kid gloves. Their range is due North and 
North East of Addis Ababa towards the 
border of French Somaliland and Eritrea. 
The reason they use dum-dum bullets on 
these fierce men, is because nothing else 
stops them. I ran into a couple of ’em at 
Waruf on the way up to Addis Ababa. They 
didn’t like the idea of having their pictures 
taken and I didn’t try pressing the point 
in the slightest. 

(Continued on page 37) 











































































house pie. 
Weren’t there vivid sections of it which held 


Not so Fast, 





Mr. Wetjen 


By Ernest Bootu 


Author of “Ladies of the Big House,” “Ladies of the Mob,” and fiction in the American Mercury, 
Household Magazine, and novels by Knopf. 


LBERT RICHARD WETYJEN’S article 
in September issue of Writer’s Digest 
is a long way from being complete. 

He justly is paid top rate for his splendid 

short stories, and probably does not bemoan 

the fact that novels, to him, are financially a 

distinct pain in the bank. But there is money 

in novel writing, if you know how to sell 
your book. On my first book, and one dis- 
tinctly NOT a best seller, here is a resume 


of the method which made it produce almost 


$10,000—and all by proper selling. 

Take a grip on your chair and I'll take 
you on the trip which made “Stealing 
Through Life,’ published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, a money producer—for the author, 
largely by good salesmanship! 

A book is not merely one piece of mate- 
rial; it has as many divisions as a boarding- 
Recall any book you’ve read: 


high drama? Sections of it which, standing 


alone, kicked you out of the usual moodiness 
of the story? Sections with dramatic clashes 
of personalities, and their dialogue, which 

liar thrill? Sure. Those sec- 
gave you a peculiar thrill? Sure. Those sec 
tions are in every book. 
~elements which move the story. 
also short stories ! 


‘h 
Ai 


ey are the vital 
They are 


Take the dramatic element of such a spe- 


cific section. Isolate it from the book. Rear 
it as a thing complete in itself. But gosh! 
Some of the characters seem to talk out of 
space, others aren’t even described. Simply 
take the story by its mangled snout (where 
you severed it from the book) and you do a 
little introductory surgery. That is, toss out 
one of Jack Woodford’s narrative hooks that 
will catch a reader’s interest and drag him 
into the story. You need not worry about 
what you have left out, for you confidently 
know the virility of the section. 


If the section ends on a piece of dialogue 
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—fine! Nine out of ten times it is a natural 
dramatic break. Give it a title, a nice attrac. 
tive title which will look good on a movie 
screen, and you honor your pet editor with 
the result. The resultant check is just the be- 
ginning of that item’s powers. What? It 
doesn’t work that way! Maybe the books 
lon’t say so; but since my system of selling 
is not copyrighted I’m cutting you in on one 
of the four ways not even known io the em- 
peror himself, 

“Stealing Through Life” was about half 
written when it occurred to me that there 
were a lot of words in a book that should be 
busy earning money right then instead of 
waiting a year or so to start producing. So 
I took a section, trimmed its hair a bit, gave 
it a title, and sent it to “Pops” Mencken, 
then editor of Mercury. He returned it with 
the treasured note: “This is great stuff. I 
shall be glad to use it, but as it stands it is 
too long. I suggest it is better to get into the 
main story at once.” 

Too long! Twelve thousand five hundred 
Well, if he wanted it shorter—. I 
took the shears, counted down into the article 
about twenty-five hundred words. Snip! 
One hundred words added the introduction. 
“We Rob a Bank” was a lead article in the 
Mercury two months later. One hundred 
dollars was mine. 

Another chapter of the book looked like a 
natural. That went to Mercury. Wrote Mr. 
Mencken: “This is horrible stuff. I'll read 
it again tomorrow and let you have my reac- 
tion.” Ah, horrible enough to cause the 
keenest editor to read it twice before print- 
ing: “A Texas Chain Gang.” A check for 
one hundred and ten dollars. 

Five isolated dramatic incidents of the 
book kept sticking up in my dreams. They 
concerned five different characters. None of 
the characters would blend with the others— 





words. 
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a fact they were distinctly antagonistic. How 
ue them in one story? Business of 
gatching the luxuriant thatch. Each char- 
yter had a very exciting incident to his or 
yer credit, and I wanted to cash them in ere 
ey were shrouded in the oblivion of ninety 

hhousand words. In fact, one of the girls, a 
glightfully attractive character, had such a 
famatic scene, and got so worked up over 
i, she blew her brains out—artistically, of 
wouse, but very finally and hence was no 
futher use as a Character in my book. 

Since the characters wouldn’t blend, I 
mde them into an article which was en- 
tanced by their antagonism and contrasts. 
While writing it the phrase “these ladies of 
the mob who lived and loved and laughed 
with life” fell from the mysterious source of 
imagination, and there I had a title: “Ladies 
of the Mob.” Also, by return mail I had the 
check. But here I got very enthusiastic over 
the piece. The book was finished, and I was 
tating another one. “Ladies of the Mob” 
was not due to appear in print for another 
two weeks. That title was just right size for 
amarque. It would look swell in lights. 

I got another set of page proofs, and 
mailed it to Paramount-Publix Corporation. 
Two days before the article appeared on the 
newsstands, and when even my best friends 
hadn’t read it, I received a visit from a fast- 
king gentleman who spoke vaguely of 
movies, and what was I writing, and would 
Icare to sell him my latest—now what was 
it? It looked like a “fast one.” It smelled 
lke a fast one. The result was I said I’d 
take it up with my attorney—which sounded 
sficiently important for him to produce a 
check for two hundred and fifty dollars and 
explain all I had to do was sign it, and it was 
mne. I have a distinct aversion to signing 
checks, without consulting attorneys. The 
following day, Mr. Henry Herzbrun, then at- 
tomey for Paramount, called with the proof 
pages of “Ladies of the Mob.” He left me 





fifteen hundred dollars richer. Clara Bow 
sarred in the movie they made from my 
page proofs, 

Back I went to the book. There was an- 
other article in it which almost fell out—so 
len was my eye for entities. The Mercury 
bought that and printed it under the title of 
“A jury Trial.” 
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By then the book was looking like a cheese 
which had been generously gnawed. But it 
still had a lot of words in it. Words are 
money. I scanned the pages for units, for 
contrasts, for anything that would either 
combine or fight by contrast into another 
article. No dice. One thing only remained— 
the words themselves. I asked Mr. Mencken 
if he could care to see a list of crime and 
gangster words “The Patios of the Profes- 
sion.” He would! It required about an hour 
to cull those words, list them, and send them 
off. Fifty dollars romped back to me. 


All right for the first balance: Mercury 
paid a total of $480. Paramount had con- 
tributed $1500. I had not yet sent the book 
to Mr. Knopf. Since the book had a nice 
title, perhaps I could interest Paramount 
again. I wanted to do so before I signed any 
publishing contract—for I had read one, and 
that fifty per cent cut into the movie rights 
didn’t appeal to me. Meanwhile, Mr. Knopf 
wanted to reprint the first article in a trade 
booklet showing the variety of material 
Mercury published. He did. I got $25.00. 

From Germany came a request for my 
“desired honorarium” (in reply to a letter 
from me suggesting Wissen und Fortschritt 
should be using some of the contemporary 
material which America found so accepta- 
ble) for the privilege of reprinting, in Ger- 
many only, the first three articles that had 
appeared in Mercury. I desired fifty Amer- 
ican dollars for conferring the honor on them 
of using each article. Well, times were hard, 
and Germany was not rich America. So, in 
an expansive moment, I agreed to accept a 
flock of marks, pfennig, & whatsis, that 
amounted to sixty dollars for two articles. 

Now what would be the best method of 
selling “Stealing Through Life” in manu- 
script form? I was certain that the book 
would be published when sent to Mr. Knopf, 
for everything I’d taken out of it had found 
a market. The natural impulse was to send 
it to Paramount. But they were then making 
“Ladies of the Mob,’ and I realized that 
motion picture companies wax enthusiastic in 
the precise proportion that they chill on a 
subject. Ah, some competitive bidding. I 
wrote to another movie company (Boy! this 
is treason I’m cutting you in on!), called 
their attention to Paramount’s activity with 
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the “Ladies” picture preparation, and asked 
if they would care to have first opportunity 
to consider the full book manuscript. 

Two or three weeks passed. I was busy 
with other work. One morning it occurred 
to me thaat I had best get the book down to 
Hollywood—as it couldn’t sell its movie 
rights without being read. Off went the 
original copy to the publisher, and to Para- 
mount went the carbon. 

Two gentlemen to see me! One big and 
husky, the other slender and very alert. Said 
the latter: “We are from Fox Films.” He 
introduced the husky who was a director, 
or something. “I am William Conselman.” 
The same Bill Conselman who drew Ella 
Cinders in the comic strips! “You have 
some material—a book, I believe.” 

Now ain’t that a nice mess? The manu- 
script with Paramount, only mangled hunks 
of it in my files; and, two Fox men wanting 
to see it, I could have gnawed up the table 
at which we sat! 

Sure, I had material to sell! A swell book, 
title a natural for movies, and a plot so 
unique that it would make the star who ap- 
peared in it. 

Fine! They had come four hundred miles 
from Hollywood just to discuss it with me. 

Delighted to show it to them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the only available manu- 
script was with Paramount. 

“Now, Mr. Conselman, if, when you re- 
turn to Hollywood, you will get in touch 
with Paramount, explain that you have 
visited me, and that you desire to have them 
turn over the manuscript to your firm—why, 
I’m sure they will be glad to do so.” 

Catch any movie company in that year of 
competition turning anything over to a rival! 

I do not know what happened down there 
in Hollywood. I do know that very shortly 
Mr. Herzbrun appeared with a check for 
$5,000 for the movie rights to the book—all 
other rights were expressly reserved in the 
contract to me. How important this was 
I'll show you in a moment. 

An interesting incident occurred during 
the conversation with Bill Conselman. He 
was discussing a picture he had just adapted 
for the screen. He spoke of the need for a 
stronger title. I asked him what the picture 
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was, and when he detailed it, I exclaimed: 
“That central character sounds like a guy 
dressed to kill !” 


He snapped his fingers: “That’s it! That’ 
an excellent title!” He drew out an envelope 
»and wrote in his large print: DRESSED To 
KILL. Will you sell that title?” 

Would I? 


He later sent me one hundred dollars; 
and about two hundred books for my library, 


The following Spring the book was pub. 
lished. Prior to its acceptance by the pub- 
lisher it had earned $7,065.00. Now the book 
itself was a published piece of material on 
which to work. 

It earned some royalty during that first 
three months period, and that Fall approxi- 
mately $350 came from Knopf for the 
volumes sold during the first tweive weeks, 
But I had read of a gentleman who was com- 
piling a book of odds and ends articles, | 
wrote to him suggesting that he need look no 
further than some of those first articles of 
mine to be possessed of the very articles he 
sought. He agreed to use four of those 
Mercury pieces. Then Knopf said NO. 
However, Knopf did agree to release the 
fourth and fifth articles, and for them I got 
one hundred dollars. 


The book having been published in Amer- 
ica and England, it seemed other countries 
should like it. Again a letter suggesting this 
and that country to which it might be sold, 
and the following winter German _ book 
rights were purchased, of which I got fifty 
per cent, or about $174. Norwegian rights 
were sold in the same manner, and produced 
$58. Along with those checks came another 
check for American and English sales royal- 
ties: $210. 

Note: All this material had been sold 
without the aid of an agent. Last year, when 
the royalty checks were down to nothing, | 
looked at the book again. Paramount had 
purchased movie rights but had not produced 
the picture. Perhaps—. I got in touch with 
Frank Orsatti, an ace Hollywood agent. He 
wrote: “I think I can sell motion picture 
rights of ‘Stealing Through Life’ for you.” 

Mr. Orsatti knew his market, his studies! 
Irving Thalberg, at M-G-M was interested 
in the book. From Mr. Orsatti came a wire: 
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“Will you accept $2,000 for the talking pic- 
ture rights?” 

I would—and did. Mr. Orsatti arranged 
for M-G-M to purchase from Paramount the 
motion picture rights, sold the talking rights 
fom me to M-G-M. There you have an 
example of the need for reservation of every 
right you can obtain in any sale. This pushed 
the total, to the time of this article, over 
$10,000. When M-G-M gets around to pro- 
ducing that picture, Grosset @ Dunlap will 
bring out a “movie edition” of the book. 
Sure, there’s money in writing a novel. But 
you got to sell it—and the best part of it all 
is that you can sell it. 

I mentioned tearing out certain dramatic 
eements from your book, and suggested you 
imply put an opening hook in front of them 
and make a short story. If you can find some 
of the articles I have named the method will 
be obvious. 

However, here is a method you can use. 
I wed it—on some material from another 
book: “Theodora, The All-Gifted,” an his- 
torical romance of Theodora and Justinian, 
the fifth century Byzantine rulers. 

While I was writing the book certain 
senes impressed me with their dramatic con- 
tents. In confidence, I saw them as units 
even while I wrote them. It is a good idea 
to write your book in that manner, for each 
sxene then becomes a unit (blended, of 
course, with the main story) and can stand 
on its own value. I had one scene in a tav- 
em, wherein Justinian, returning from a 
hunt, drinks with his companions and sees 
Theodora for the first time. He is a large, 
active young prince. She is just a tavern 
keeper’s daughter. It was a nice meeting of 
the pair who were to affect history, but it 
was written primarily to reveal certain char- 
acteristics of each. Later in the book, when 
Justinian was being urged to choose a maid 
for his wife, and has looked over the im- 
ported assortment, he goes out into the city 
at night and chance brings him close to the 
lavern. He recalls the excellent wine, drops 
in for a snifter, and is not recognized by 
some fishermen, one of whom insults him, 
invites a battle and gets it. 


Not much in common to these two inci- 
dents. But both were used. I took them in 
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the order I have here given them to you. To 
introduce the characters I wrote this para- 
graph: 


“Nature had generously endowed her. Hers 
was the beauty containing in its exquisite 
harmony the power that troubles and fasci- 
nates the world. Her hair was the spun sun- 
beams of a poet’s dreaming ; her eyes were the 
warm mysteries of turquoise and emeralds. She 
had the form and face of Minerva and she 
stood with a goddess-like dignity. She was 
called Theophano.” 


I had changed Theodora’s name, and gave 
to Justinian the name of Romanus. Of him 
I wrote : 


“Romanus, the heir apparent was large and 
handsome, broadshouldered, straight as an 
arrow. He was young, a happy, friendly 
youth, this Romanus. He loved amusement, 
hunting, boxing; he was a polo player of 
marked excellence. So boundless was his 
energy that he could scarce restrain himself 
in the palace while his mentors instructed 
him in the graces and conduct becoming a 
future Emperor. ... Later he could reign 
with dignity. Now life was his to live happi- 
ly. And the magic of life and its endless com- 
binations of living things lured him on into 
wild reckless gaieties.” 


To draw swiftly into the atmosphere of 
the story : 

“Almost fourteen hundred years have passed 
since Theophano spread her inspirations and 
bewilderments through the Byzantine capital, 
Constantinople. But the mystery of her eleva- 
tion to the throne still bespeaks the irrepressi- 
ble power that loveliness exerts when com- 
bined with intelligence and resolution.” 


The rest of the story followed. The end- 
ing, following the fight in the tavern, was a 
typical western story finale. That is, Roma- 
nus was battling the villain fisherman who 
had a slight edge. Into the fray came Theo- 
phano, her magnificent rescue of Romanus 
when she swung a sword and downed the 
villian, brought to her the only reply a gen- 
tleman could make under the circumstances. 

As you have observed, that is typical west- 
ern story climax. The only difference is that 
here Theophano rescued the hero, and 
thereby reversed the usual role. This story, 
under the title, “The Prince Chooses Love,” 
appeared in Household Magazine. Mr. 
Crawford paid me $150. 
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ALTHOUGH this article is written in 
light mood, please note for your own 
sake, that the quotations from the story are 
written in all seriousness. I believed every 
word I wrote of Theophano and Romanus. 
Since I was slanting the story for the wom- 
en’s magazines, I tried to make those intro- 
ductory passages sing. Scan those lines again 
and you will find that almost every line con- 
tains words that tilt and smile. They are all 
words with light vowels, soft “e-s” and “a-s,” 
and a few low-toned somber “o-s” are so 
placed in the words employed that they but 
serve to emphasize the lightness of the other 
vowels. Having re-read those lines, now read 
this following line and note the contrast. 
“, . . on the horizon, the cone of a lone 
volcano shone.” 


Here you have predominately a somber 
setting of “l-s” and “o-s,” and the mood in- 
duced by a few such lines takes the reader 
into gloomy thoughtfulness. “The Prince 
Chooses Love” was not intended to produce 
thoughtfulness. Therefore it sang through its 
introductory paragraphs, induced a light- 
hearted mood of romance, and went confi- 
dently into the dramatic scenes which I had 
removed from the book “Theodora, The AIl- 
Gifted.” 


But to return to your own book. You may 
find some scene or chapter so vivid that in 
addition to lending itself to a short story 
form, it will also lend itself to longer de- 
velopment. I had that experience with a 
piece of material. 


I had come to a part of the book which 
dealt with several sharp clashes between char- 
acters who had not previously appeared in 
the narrative, and would not again appear. 
They formed the background, so to speak, 
against which I was weaving some action of 
the main characters. However, as I continued 
to write, those background characters kept 
sticking out further and further into the 
story. 

When any fiction character becomes so in- 
sistent that he or she demands additional 
space, I like to give it; to the end they may 
be able to convince me they merit the large 
part of the action they demand. It is amaz- 
ing how some characters develop. So I let 
these “background characters” have their 
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own heads, and clash head-on with other 
personalities, bringing rich material onto 
paper. 

In fact, they developed right into a series 
of contrasts and with an introductory pas. 
sage were published in the Mercury under 
the title: “Ladies In Durance Vile.” 

Once again I had a page proof sent to the 
New York office of Paramount. While that 
material was with them, I kept thinking of 
two special characters, a boy and a girl, who 
endured an amazing amount of grief in that 
story. Eureka! They were more than a short 
story! They were a book in themselves, and 
the other background characters were now 
pushed into the background to make atmos- 
phere for the boy and the girl. But I was 
writing a book. This thing looked like it had 
no end. A character developed and you 
snatched it and made it into a story, then 
into another book ! 

Paramount, from the New York end, re- 
fused to purchase movie rights. Thank you, 
gentlemen. I had another title for the movie- 
rights of that story, “Ladies of the Big 
House.” Also, I had another form for it—a 
stage play. I wrote that play in five days. I 
had put it in play form because only thus 
could I obtain a quick copyright. 

As soon as I had posted the play (three 
acts, with a total of about eighty pages) and 
knew that I would have my copyright by the 
time I could hear from Paramount, I sent 
the original to the Hollywood studios. For 
eight weeks nothing happened except some 
work to fill in the space where those charac- 
ters had been. Frankly, when I tried to find 
need for those characters in the book, I dis- 
covered that it flowed right past that spot 
and they were never missed. In other words, 
they had come out because they were vivid 
people, and I had had the good sense to let 
them come. 


Paramount got in touch with my wife, 
who was acting as agent for me. “What 
price did I want for the movie rights to 
‘Ladies of the Big House?’” 


Well, those were five cold days during 
which I wrote that play. In fact they weren't 
days. They were nights. I only work from 
five in the evening until eight o’clock. And 
sitting up in bed with a three-bank machine 
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riding on your brisket, and chillblaines nip- 
ping at your fingers, and you wishing you 
had stayed at driving a truck—those thoughts 
induce nice round figures. So I said: “Oh, 
the movie-talking rights are worth $10,000.” 

Now the business of selling. Paramount 
offered five thousand. I said no. My wife 
said five thousand was a lot of money, and 
had I heard of the depression? Sure, I’d 
heard; but my last picture had brought five 
thousand; this one, especially with such a 
swell title, should be worth more. She re- 
layed that to Paramount and they offered six 
thousand. No, I wanted ten thousand—but 
I didn’t get it. They paid me $6,000 and 
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produced the picture with Sylvia Sydney and 
Gene Raymond featured. 


Ten days later, according to a press dis- 
patch, M-G-M offered Paramount $25,000 
for the motion talking-picture rights to 
“Ladies of the Big House.” And Paramount 
refused ! 

Why write a novel? Because by writing 
every incident in it as vividly as life itself 
you can make them pay for the pains you 
suffer in giving them birth. 

Successful Novelist Booth did most of the writing men- 


tioned above while in Folsom Prison, and appears before 
the parole board this month.—Ed. 





New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE Dell Publishing Company, always 
eae to new ideas and new public 

favorites, is pushing two new magazines 
now. Public Enemy—no number at all in- 
cluded!—is the one of more interest to 
writers. West Peterson is editing it. 

“Don’t be deceived by the title.” He wants 
writers to understand that the magazine will 
follow the “G-Man” books in subject matter. 
There will be a complete novel in each issue 
of about 40,000 words, and this is to be writ- 
ten under contract for the present. This cuts 
down on the amount of material we can buy 
from outside. naturally, but I might empha- 
size that we will be a good market for short 
stories right along. These should feature 

or y sort other than 
the G-Man versus gangster theme of the 
novel. Suggestions are counterfeiting, smug- 
gling, unusual crimes which come under fed- 
eral investigation, occasionally a Secret Serv- 
ice plot—anything for variety, just so long 
as it fits into the general scheme. Lengths 
for these are to be between 4,000 and 6,000 
words. We will also be using short factual 
stories of 2,000 to 3,000 words. We need 
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good material for Public Enemy and are pay- 
ing one and a half cents a word, on accept- 
ance. The address is 149 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Peterson is also the editor of Inside 
Detective, which began publication last 
spring. If you have been following this maga- 
zine you already know the general trend. 
The editor says that he is following just 
“about the same formula” as he gave out in 
earlier interviews. He wants fact-detective 
stories with good detective work and prefera- 
bly with some sensational angle. Lengths: 
4.000 to 6,000 words. He likes to print a by- 
line of the name of the officer who worked 
on the case, with the story written as if told 
by the officer himself. Writers usually can 
obtain permission to use this by-line, though 
some regulation of the New York police force 
seems to make such permission hard to ob- 
tain here. 

Confessions of retired crooks, of men or 
women who have been in prison, and other 
similar colorful types are also used in this 
agazine—in about the same lengths. An 
important requirement is that pictures must 
be available of the principal characters and 
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scenes in the story. You don’t need to sub- 
mit them at the same time that you do the 
story manuscript, but if you have particu- 
larly good or exciting pictures, they might 
swing the decision in favor of the story. In 
that case, I’d send them right along with the 
story. Care is taken of them in the editorial 
office, and those used are paid for extra at 
the rate of $2.50 for each one that appears. 
The story itself brings the writer one and a 
half cents a word, on acceptance. 

Mr. Delacorte is following one of the pop- 
ular trends of the day by getting out Your 
Daily Horoscope. This will have all the usual 
good and bad daily predictions done by an 
“expert” and in addition, popular articles on 
various phases of astrology. A highly spe- 
cialized field, of course, and with not much 
appeal for the general free lance. More fun, 
I’d venture to say, for the reader, who can 
compare the various magazines of this type 
on the newsstands now, and buy the one 
that predicts a month to his individual liking. 
149 Madison Avenue is the address. 


e@ Street and Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
have added to their already long list another 
pulp titled Movie Action Stories. This keeps 
to the popular ruts of the he-man action 
stuff, but plays safe by using as material the 
“best action movies” of the month. John L. 
Nanovic is its editor. 


@ Gold Seal Detective is the title of the new 
detective magazine about which Harry Wid- 
mer of Magazine Publishers was being so 
mysterious, last month, and gave me the re- 
quirements without the name. Gold Seal 
Detective is a magazine of stories about the 
headquarters detective and does not use the 
detective agency or private detectives as its 
main interest. Woman interest will be wel- 
come, but it is not important. The hero must 
be a sympathetic type. The story must build 
up emotional appeal. Novels of 15,000 words 
will be used, and any other length up to 
10,000 words. Rate paid is one cent a word, 
on or before publication. Harry Widmer 
edits—at 67 West 44th Street. 


@ The American Criterion, sub-titled “A 
Journal of Divergent Opinion,” has just ap- 
peared. It is published at 148 West 23rd 
Street, and the editor is L. L. Doniger. One 
of those digests which does not express an 
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editorial opinion of its own, but gives space 
to all possible viewpoints. 

A new “little magazine” is the quarterly 
called Vernier, at 64 Stanley Street, Dumont, 
New Jersey. Charles A. Abels and H. Bea. 
trice Abels are editing it, and “most of the 
contributors have appeared in other little 
magazines.” This one will interest those who 
write for the love of it. 


FTER a month of rumors, The Tower 

Magazines, Inc., filed a petition in bank. 
ruptcy in the Federal Court at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The Judge names a Scranton 
attorney, J. Julius Levy, as receiver for the 
company. Miss Catherine McNelis, the pub- 
lisher, came to New York from Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Therefore, the out-of-New York court 
action, though the editorial offices for her 
six slicks have been here at 55 Fifth Avenue, 
These are Serenade, Home, Mystery, New 
Movie, Tower Radio, and Tiny Tower. It 
hasn’t been decided whether all the maga- 
zines will be continued. High printing costs 
have acted to cause the bankruptcy. But the 
lack of income from advertising may have 
had something to do with it, too. It will be 
quite a bad break for us if these magazines 
quit publication, as they have been a step be- 
tween the ubiquitous pulps and the big-name 
slicks. 
e The Butterick Company, publishers of 
Delineator, is still having hearings over the 
plans for its reorganization. The mortgaged 
building at 161 Sixth Avenue may be dis- 
posed of if the offers recently made are ac- 
cepted. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, spon- 
sored by Parents’ Magazine at 7 East 40th 
Street, has been discontinued, according to 
a report from James B. Wharton, its man- 
aging editor. This made its first appearance 
last March. 


School Management, also at 7 East 40th 
Street, has changed editors. Lucille D. Kirk 
now holds the position which C. R. Miller 
formerly did. This is a magazine of useful 
information for busy school administrators 
and executives, and uses articles on adminis- 
tration, construction, and equipment, up to 
1,500 words in length—preferably shorter. 
These articles should be authoritative and 
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written by school executives, or should cite 
definite experiences of named schools. Hu- 
man-interest photographs are helpful. Rates 
gre a cent and up, on publication. 


Changes creep in very slowly on quality 
magazines such as Scribner’s Magazine, 
which is edited by Alfred Dashiell at 597 
Fifth Avenue. In general, the requirements 
which he gave in an article appearing in the 
Waiter’s Dicest some little time ago still 
hold good. A writer can be sure of the most 
courteous treatment for his manuscripts here, 
and both articles and short stories up to 
5,000 words in length, as well as short things 
for the various departments, are carefully 
rad. Because the editor wants only “the 
best,” and the reputation of this magazine 
enables him to get articles from many of the 
most noted Americans, he says frankly that 
he “cannot be too encouraging to the average 
free-lance writer.” But he does want more 
short stories than in the past, and articles 
with a fresh viewpoint on contemporary so- 
tial and economic questions may rouse his 
interest. Try the departments, such as the 
new one about readers’ hobbies which is 
called “After Hours.” Rates are good, de- 
pending on individual merit. 


Harper’s Bazaar, at 572 Madison Avenue, 
has a new fiction editor, Beatrice Kaufman. 
She is the wife of George S. Kaufman, play- 
wight, and in her own name has had a suc- 
cessful career as publicity agent and as editor 
wih Coward McCann, the Viking Press, 
and other book publishers, and has written 
Broadway plays. More fiction is being used 
in this smart monthly—light and _sophisti- 
cated in tone. By all means study the maga- 
une! The rates are very good. On accept- 
ance. And the preferred lengths are short. 


The New Outlook is due to appear weekly 
m the near bye-and-bye, with a new and 
prominent editor. 


* Payment on publication appears to be the 
method now at the Forum, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, which Henry Goddard Leach edits. 
He features a page for poets—he is presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of America. Short 
‘tories of unusual merit as literature sell here 
ocasionally—perhaps one a month, Con- 
toversial articles and essays form the chief 
part of this monthly’s mental fare, and 2,000 
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to 3,000 words is the favored length. 


Tomorrow is the title announced as that of 
a new political monthly published by J. L. 
Forbes. His office is now in Room 1101, 
565 Fifth Avenue, under the name of Forbes 
House, Inc. What about Tomorrow edited 
by Dr. Charles Francis Potter at 113 West 
57th Street? Did Dr. Potter give up rights to 
his title? 


The move of The New Yorker to 25 West 
43rd Street was all to the good. They now 
have an Information Clerk who believes in 
signs, and can actually give reasonably ac- 
curate information about whom to see about 
what, and when you are likely to find him in. 
In case you want to interview one of the 
editors personally about some little master- 
piece that you carry tenderly in your hand, 
go in the afternoon. The editors recognize 
the obvious truth that nobody can feel funny 
or pass judgment on wit, satire, and subtleties 
until he has had a good lunch. Don’t go in 
and ask for a pop decision. Several people 
have to read and pass on the final o. k. 


The well-known Mr. Stanley Walker, ex- 
Herald-Tribune city editor, is the new editor 
of the Profiles Department, and who could 
be better qualified to know all the headliner 
personalities of the day! Talk to him first— 
or write—if you have a hankering to dissect 
a fellow creature. He’s there every day. As 
for that fascinating Talk of the Town, the 
new editor is Mr. Shawn (not Ted). Bits of 
timely, humorous material go to him. Other 
material should be addressed merely to the 
Editorial Department. This includes poetry 
—there’s a swell market here for cleverly 
humorous verse of any length from two lines 
up—Funniest Happenings of the week and 
ridiculous newspaper clippings for fillers-in. 
I might include the information that cover 
drawings, cartoons, and “spots” bring from 
$5.00 up, and that the word rates are excel- 
lent. 


Mickey Mouse Magazine, as predicted, has 
developed into a regular monthly feature of 
the newsstands, in a somewhat smaller size 
than the first-edition summer issue, and sells 
for ten cents. The clean sort of fun that 
children cry for—and grown-ups snatch from 
babies. Hal Horne, who knows all the jokes 
in the world, edits it at 551 Fifth Avenue. 
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Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, 
announces an interesting prize contest for the 
best song written by a woman who has never 
had a song published before. Herbert Mayes, 
the editor, wants to find out why there are so 
few women song writers, and he thinks the 
answer is worth a thousand dollars first prize. 
See the November issue for complete details. 
Contest ends November 30. 


Liberty Magazine is calling for short-shorts 
not over 2,000 words, which can be printed 
on one page. Merit enters into the rate of 
payment: the minimum is one hundred dol- 
lare and the maximum five hundred. And a 
nice word-rate that is! Address them to the 
Editor of Liberty, Chanin Building, East 
42nd Street. 


The four Macfadden confessional maga- 
zines—True Story, True Romances, True 
Experiences, and Love Romances (nee 
Dream World)—get a good many outstand- 
ing stories through the big prize contests run 
every so often, but these are only a small per- 
centage of the total published. The maga- 
zines are always in the market for good first- 
person tales, and since no names are ever 
printed, you can see that the new writer has 
equal chance with the seasoned veteran— 
provided he has a style and plot that appeal 
to the editors. There can be no name-puff- 
ing to sell more millions of magazines. 

A simple style is best—the sort of style that 
makes the reader feel that the story is ac- 
tually being told by the person who experi- 
enced the emotional crisis; whose soul has 
been branded by the devastating happenings 
depicted. Characters are usually of the mid- 
dle and lower classes for the reason that the 
more sophisticated types of people would not 
“confess” to so-called sins; they would more 
likely laugh them off, or refuse to let their 
minds be troubled by them. Scenes should be 
told quite plainly, too; don’t try to be too 
subtle—the readers would miss the point. 
And disguise names and places so that they 
will not be recognized. Lengths are not made 
specific for these magazines—make the story 
long enough to seem real, and short enough 
to avoid any semblance of padding. Rates 
are two cents a word—‘“on acceptance.” Ad- 
dress: The Chanin Building, East 42nd 
Street. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 






Eric Hodgins, former associate editor, has 
been made the managing editor of Fortune 
the handsome dollar-a-copy monthly which 
has been increasing its circulation steadily in 
spite of the cost to the reader. Much of the 
material used is staff prepared. By all means, 
write to the editor first about any subject you 
wish to handle, giving facts as to what mate. 
rial and pictures you can obtain. Even where 
articles are bought from free lances, there is 
often considerable editorial collaboration, in 
order to cover the subject in the very thor- 
ough manner the magazine likes. Rates paid 
are from three cents a word up. And the ad- 
dress is 135 East 42nd Street. Don’t query 
the editor until you know the magazine. 

The New Republic, at 40 East 49th Street, 
uses articles on current social, political, and 
economic questions and some short-short 
stories—mostly 1,500 word. It pays on ac- 
ceptance—two cents a word. The editor: 
Bruce Bliven. And with this magazine, as 
well as others of its type, it is well for the 
writer to keep in mind that it caters to an 
intelligent adult sort of reader, and _ that 
material should show considerable thought 
on whatever aspect of American life it may 
portray. 





A FEW special notes about pulps: 

Adventure is now on a monthly basis 
of publication. Its November issue is a special 
one celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Howard Bloomfield edits it at 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Dime Sports, edited by Jo Cox at the same 
address, is very much in need of good stories. 
If you know your sports—well, here’s a good 
open market. Shorts and novelettes up to 
18,000 words in length, and one cent up in 
payment, on acceptance. No serials are used. 

Sweetheart Stories, a Dell magizine edited 
by Miss Helen MacVichie, is in the market 
for serials. 149 Madison Avenue. 


War Birds, another Dell book, is to appear 
again—testing out the trend of public in- 
terest. No manuscripts are being solicited 
yet. 

Gay Book, at 201 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., uses “shorts from 1,000 
to 2,500 words—quickly moving, humorous 
situations, clever dialogue that carries its own 
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laughs, and the undercurrent of sophisticated 
sex. Skits of 500 words. Remember that we 
are primarily a humor magazine.” William 
H. Kofoed edits. 

Among the poets and their printed wares, 
the following notes may be of interest: 

Wings, a quarterly of verse which is pub- 
lished at 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York, 
is conducting a contest for quatrains. Anyone 
may enter. Not more than three quatrains 
may be submitted by one person, and must 
be sent, typewritten, at one time; anony- 
mously, with titles and name of author in 
sealed envelope. Several prizes from ten 
dollars down to one dollar. The contest 
closes on December 31, 1935. 

Smoke, a quarterly started in 1931, pays— 
though the rate is nominal. Susanna V. 
Mitchell edits, and is glad to see poetry from 
any writer. There are no restrictions on 
length and subject matter, so long as the poet 
has something to say. The address is 106 
Williams Street, Providence, R. I. 

The Nudeal Publishing Co., Inc., of Wil- 

mington, Delaware, which reported a new 
string of sex pulp recently, including the 
titles Sizzling Detective Mysteries, Sizzling 
Romances, and Stolen Sweets, did not reply 
to requests for information. 
e The adventure and detective sex maga- 
zines are meeting excellent newsstand sales ; 
but far in the background an alert ear 
catches the same rumblings that eventually 
drove the gangster books off the stands. 

The old sex books such as Gay Paree, Bed- 
time Stories, et al., were simply risque situa- 
tions, and undressing scenes. The new groups 
such as Spicy Detective, and Spicy Adven- 
ture, at 900 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del, and Snappy Detective 
and Snappy Romances at 125 West 45th 
Street, New York City, are largely stories of 
sadism. Fast action and a definite plot with 


Mysteries, 


a strong sex situation on every page. Around 
5,000 words. Some writers report one cent 
and others are getting better. You'll be in- 
terested to know that one of these firms has 
as its house name, “Culture Publications, 
Inc.” 
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Pacifie Coast Market 
Letter 


Probably the most interesting news of the month 
for many readers is the announcement of the 
second annual literary contest of the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation. Address 523 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles. The foundation is 
especially interested in stories and plays for the 
child up to eleven years of age and a study of the 
first contest selections should prove an invaluable 
aid in determining if your juvenile manuscript 
is suitable for the contest. Ist prize, $500 was 
won last year by “Shaggy, the Horse from Wyo- 
ming” ; 2nd prize, $300 by “The Horns of Gur’; 
3rd prize, $200 by “The Shadow Cat’; 4th prize, 
$100 by “Singing Paddles”; 5th prize, $50 by 
“The Goose of Nurnberg’; 6th prize, $50 by 
“Gabby Gaffer’s New Shoes.” Besides these same 
six prizes, there will be ten honorable mention 
manuscripts to receive $25 each. The stories will 
be selected on the basis of literary and reading 
value to the child, originality, technique, style and 
good English. The stories become the property 
of the foundation and will be published by it. 
They will carry the regular royalties to the authors 
for books, radio, motion picture or syndication 
rights. The contest starts October 1 and closes 
January 31, 1935. 

Hanson Hathaway, managing editor of that 
smart new weekly, Parade, tells us that he is very 
much interested in free lance copy which is “styled 
right” for this magazine. “We never pay more 
than $5 per article,” he states, “and we demand 
material which is worth $50. (Rates will be more 
just when the book is older ard on a paying 
That is, it must be well written and 
They are 


basis. ) 
rather sophisticated in its treatment.” 
interested in personality stories, shorts for “Jn 
Line of March” and news stories. Starting with 
a small circulation, they have reached a peak of 
33,000 in thirteen issues and expect to be in need 
of Portland and Seattle copy shortly. Address, 124 
West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Similar to the above mentioned magazine, in 
that it demands sophisticated stuff, Rob Wagners’ 
Script welcomes contributions of light and serious 
verse, short stories under 2500 words, and light 
sketches under 500—preferably humorous. You 
“rate’ when you crash this magazine, so if repu- 
tation means more to you than money right now, 
it might be well to send some of your best stuff 
to Script. Address 9492 Dayton Way, Beverly 
Hills. 

Gateway Magazine, formerly at 8255 Romaine 
Street, has suspended for the time being. The 
editor, Dorothy Wheelis, however, plans to revive 
it shortly, so is holding some manuscripts pending 
further action. 

(Continued on page 63) 



























































































We Want Originals 


By Jerr Lazarus 


Chairman, “Paramount-Publix” Editorial Board. 


In this article, Paramount’s story boss writes 
from the standpoint of his own studio, addressing 
chiefly the professional writer in Hollywood. He 
has previously pointed that studios always wel- 
come fresh material—whether from professionals 
or amateurs—but this time he has confined his 
memorial largely to the talent within calling dis- 
tance. 


STUDIO writer is a chap with a 

cliché. A cliché which he wears upon 

his knee; nurses, coddles, hugs to his 
bosom, propounds, and occasionally weeps 
over. For the most part he prefers to play 
around with this cliché of his while in the 
company of other writers, all of whom pos- 
sess their own private little clichés, each of 
which is identical. He will be found, more 
likely than not, indulging his penchant for 
exhibiting the cliché in the Writers’ Club 
Hollywood or the Algonquin Hotel, New 
York, while outside at the curb await his 
Hollywood-acquired chauffeur and his sleek 
car. Seated in the midst of a group of his 
fellows, his nose at an angle suggesting that 
of a Tiffany clerk, he will go, with scant 
urging, into his dance. He never presents it 
but that it is greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval by the fraternity. It always clicks. 

The cliché? 

Here you go: “What the hell you mean, 
originals! These guys (meaning story edi- 
tors) don’t want ’em. They don’t know a 
good one when they see it. They won’t buy 
’em. You can’t sell orginals in Hollywood.” 

This is repeated, with variations so slight 
as to be almost negligible, until this writer 
and that tires for the time being and changes 
the subject. Now it shifts all the way ’round 
to a discussion of originals and the deplor- 
able mental state of story editors in Holly- 
wood—“they don’t want original stories, 
and they won’t buy ’em.” 

Nonsense ! 

We don’t buy many originals, it is true, 
but the reason we don’t buy them is we don’t 
get enough good ones; the quality writers 


capable of composing high calibre material 
simply will not devote their talents to it. 


Per capita, the percentage of original 
story ideas, among the writing contingent of 
Hollywood is puny to the shocking point. All 
the prolix round-table misery spilled over 
coffee cups from Coast to Coast, as well as 
by airplane, dining car and jungle, dissipates 
itself into a pitiable anaemia when, sitting 
at my desk, I realize that in spite of the fact 
that I am continuously in search of the 
elusive original, one rarely rears its pretty 
head. 

If you want to know where most of the 
original story ideas are created in Holly- 
wood, I can tell you. The executives—pro- 
ducers, mostly; studio chiefs, partly; story 
heads, certainly; directors, occasionally — 
these are the men who give birth to most of 
them. The writers, hardly ever! Humor- 
ous, in a way, and still it is more or less 
serious. Let us say one views it, not with 
alarm, but with an amiable astonishment. 

There is something singularly quaint about 
this. It isn’t as if our writing boys and girls 
weren’t in a position to know where originals 
are desired, and when, and what kind. Nor 
it isn’t as if we didn’t have the creative writ- 
ing brains right in the industry; we have 
the very cream of the world’s literary genius. 
Not a writer in Hollywood but can come to 
my office and sit down and discuss his story 
ideas. What’s more to the point, he can sell 
them to me. Assuming, quite naturally, they 
are good and practical ideas for our plant 
and our personalities. But that’s less of a 
restriction than the average magazine im- 
poses. 

Sometimes, when some writer does actually 
come in with an idea, even then it is possible 
he will miss fire for one reason or another. 
He may tell me his notion and I may say 
that I like it. I may add, “That sounds all 
right, Charlie, go to it.” 

Charlie very possibly may return in a 
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month, if at all, and drop on my desk an 
outline (which he always describes as ‘just 
a mere rough draft; of course, it merely 
gives you a bare idea of what I have in 
mind’) and upon reading it I find, if I am 
lucky, perhaps material enough for one reel, 
sometimes a reel and one-half. The re- 
mainder of his script may be worthless, but 
then Charlie has to be off to the moun- 
tains, or the desert, or the paymaster of the 
studio that’s paying him that fifteen hun- 
dred per, or Honolulu in a rush to think 
out that new original he purposes to sell to 
Metro, or maybe back to the Writers’ Club 
and his cliché. 

Of course, I may as well admit there is 
another very real obstacle lying in the path 
of a writer, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might develop into a creator of 
originals. This obstacle is the fact that au- 
thors are paid so highly NOT to write origi- 
nals They are paid such fancy figures to 
doctor and develop and embellish other peo- 
ple’s work that any interest they might show 
in creating and developing their own ideas 
is smothered in the process. 

There is a free and open and active field 
for originals. Those executives of whom I 
speak turn up most of the good ones that 
come through. There is the case, for exam- 
ple, of “Coronado.” Ernst Lubitsch goes 
down to San Diego and sees the old hotel on 
the Silver Strand ; the sea with its enchant- 
ing panorama; persons of color and chal- 
lenge and meaning from all parts of the 
world gathered there for recreation, some 
for pleasure, some for business; others on 
less holy missions ; a tent city with its youth ; 
and there to the south the gaunt, haunting 
mountains of old Mexico. Here lie all the 
varied elements that go into the making of 
romance, adventure, mystery. 

Mr. Lubitsch returns to the studio and 
meets William LeBaron at luncheon. What 
about Coronado? There’s a picture there 
somewhere, Bill. Can you get it out? Thus 
two executives see possibilities in a scene that 
has been cluttering up the motor running 
time of writers en route to Caliente for these 
Many years. Any writer conscientiously 
looking for a story idea could and should 
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have thought of Coronado, written it up in 
its obvious form, a musical, and could have 
sold it to any studio in town long befcre we 
got the idea. 

To be sure, I already hear the cliché bat- 
talion bringing up its big guns for the de- 
fense. A writer never knows what you want, 
nor how to write for you! 

This, of course, is mere escapism. There 
isn’t a closer, more intimate professional 
scene to be found anywhere than our own. 
We try to make it imperative that writers 
should be aware of our passing requirements 
for a vehicle for Bing Crosby, for instance. 
Now, Bing is a unique and peculiar type of 
entertainer. He is a crooner. Crooning is 
an entertainment feature of relatively re- 
cent invention. It is fairly reasonable that, 
in order to provide him with story material, 
we MUST have originals. There is not, strict- 
ly speaking, a library of crooner subjects. We 
must always depend upon the creative talent 
within the studio for his pictures. Yet you 
will not find one Bing Crosby picture whose 
inception lay in the mind of a Holly- 
wood writer. Where have those Algonquin- 
Writers’ Club babies been all this time? 
They’ve been busy with the cliché. “You 
can’t sell originals in Hollywood!” 

You isolate a writer, and you say to him 
you think he has a pretty good idea there, 
and why doesn’t he get after it and see what 
he can do with it. Now, his reply will be 
worthy a score of Gordon and Revel! He 
will be most likely to inform you, with an 
abused air, that he can’t afford to devote his 
time and effort to turning out a story un- 
less he is assured it will be bought at once by 
the studio and a big check issued forthwith. 

I always wonder in these circumstances 
just when the average writer reached the 
point of precision at which his product was 
sure-fire in acceptance and sale. What maga- 
zine, or stage producer, insures the author 
certain publication or production, willy 
nilly ? 

And here’s the fact that tops the cliché 
racket. There is good, sound, negotiable cur- 
rency in the business of writing original sto- 
ries for the screen. I am authorized to make 
the deals—if I can find the material. There 
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are seaside cottages, voyages to distant 
shores, butlers and trust funds and bulging 
safety deposit boxes containing securities, 
and yachts sailing in calm South Seas, and 
comfortable old ages for papa and mama, 
and quiet panelled libraries reeking with lit- 
erary masterpieces, and peaceful nights 
under desert stars, and many, many more 
things of beauty and comfort awaiting the 
boys and girls who will come here to the 
Paramount studio bearing good and prac- 
tical original stories. 


I am well aware a great many writers 
will go purple with rage on meeting these 
remarks, but none of them would go purple 
with rage if they were willing to give me a 

. fair shake and stop long enough to consider 
that what I am trying to do is to toss into 
their laps an invitation which, if accepted, 
would add to their earning power. Giving 
the matter a cursory attention they would 
realize along with me that: 


(a) We have the brains in Hollywood 
and the talent in Hollywood capable of 
turning out all the originals we want. 


(b) One doesn’t have to be a story editor 
to know that we have the best and most suc- 
cessful writing men of the world in Holly- 
wood, which is as it should be. 


(c) Maybe the whole trouble of the 
problem of originals is ours and not the 
writers’; maybe too much money is offered 
for revision work; maybe we aren’t as re- 
ceptive and acquiescent as we should be; 
maybe we aren’t good listeners or good 
judges of good stories; maybe it’s inhuman 
to expect any artist, no matter how capable, 
who can earn as much money as Hollywood 
pays for “scenario” and “dialogue” rewriting 
to risk that income while he labors on the 
hard work of creating original ideas that 
have the elusive and rare qualities of 
screenability, plus suitability to star person- 
nel. 

But none of these maybes can possibly 
vitiate the stark and awful dilemma we face 
of not being able to get the creative genius 


Writer’s Dicrest 













































right here in our own town to devote less of 
its time to discussing how impossible it is to 
sell original stories in Hollywood and more 
of its time to the conception and travail of 
original story ideas for the screen. 


Now, let’s all go up to the Writers’ Club 
and be indignant because Hollywood doesn’t 
appreciate us, won’t buy originals and 
doesn’t know what it’s all about, anyhow. 


DO not encourage the amateur to sub- 

mit screen originals because our present 
rules do not permit us to read such material 
when it is submitted. It must be returned 
unopened. 

So many unfounded plagiarism suits have 
been filed against motion picture companies 
that they have had to pick an alternative 
between missing the possible good screen 
stories included in the amateur output, or 
risking countless expensive and unfounded 
suits. In self defense they chose the former. 

We do read the work of writers unknown 
to us when they are submitted by an agent 
we know to be responsible. 

I would like to see originals from writers 
in the picture business; especially those 
within call. 

We have not published in some years any articles on 
movie writing because such an article is of value to only 
a few hundred of our forty thousand readers; the facts on 
movie writing being what they are. The major studios such 
as Paramount do not present a market for the writer un- 
known to the studio. They do present a good market even 
for the able but unknown writer if he is on the scene him- 
self and can pick up from one source or another some 
practical information on what an individual studio wants, 
what star needs a story, what particular kind of unusual 
props happen to be especially available for use, etc. The 
best and surest way for the hinterland (which in this case 


includes New York!) writer to sell the studios is through 
a good agent.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Contemporary, a literary quarterly published by 
the University of Michigan, will be glad to read 
poetry, essays, sketches, and short fiction by new 
or established writers, preference being given to 
the younger writers. Prose must not be more than 
1600 words in length; verse is limited to thirty 
lines. We are eager to see colorful and auda- 
cious work on any theme—we have no tabus 
except the restrictions of good taste. Please en- 
close stamped, self-addressed envelopes. Reports 
will be made in two weeks. 

Joun CaLpweELtL, Fiction Committee, 
517 Benjamin Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Religious Publications 


By Herspert WENDELL AUSTIN 


HE writer who really wants to sell to 
the religious publications will recog- 
nize two important facts: 


1. Only well-written, carefully prepared 
copy is desired. 

2. Every available manuscript must con- 
form to rigid standards indicated by the 
nature of the publication and the char- 
acteristic field embracing it. 


L us take a look at the field as a whole. 

Before us is a great array of publica- 
tions—weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies, 
most of which are artistically illustrated and 
printed on smooth paper stock. Aside from 
a few big general home monthlies, like 
Christian Herald, which are just about as 
dificult a market as Saturday Evening Post, 
the religious publications exist mainly to 
serve churches, Sunday schools, and religious 
societies. As such they are bought in quan- 
tity lots, running the circulation of many 
into the tens of thousands. Because of this 
bulk circulation, the religious magazines do 
not depend upon advertising for existence. 
Many of the weeklies and monthlies, do 
carry advertising of a restricted nature, such 
as Bibles, song books, educational picture 
slides, pianos, reference books, educational 
institutions, voice training, stamps, pictures, 
Scripture calendars, and so forth. 

To get a clear view of the field, let us 
consider its readers, a vast host of them 
from grandma and grandpa down to the 
children who depend upon big sister to read 
stories to them. From this we infer that no 
single publication can serve such a varied 
readership alone. Each publication in the 
field caters to and serves a definite age- 
group, making it imperative on the part of 
the writer to send in only such writing as 
will normally appeal to a particular group. 
This applies not only to subject matter but 
to style as well. 

Although nothing is quite so satisfactory 
as a close personal study of the magazines 
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themselves to ascertain their style and char- 
acter, it can not be out-of-place to consider 
more closely just what is meant by age- 
groups. Unlike day schools, Sunday schools 
grade their pupils by age, rather than by 
“book learning.” Therefore, instead of find- 
ing first, second, and third grades here, we 
find Beginners, Primaries, Juniors, and so on. 
I am appending the following table of clas- 
sifications for your benefit: 


The Age Group Age Represented 


Beginners Children 4 and 5 years old. 
Primaries ......Children 6, 7, and 8. 
Juniors Children 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


*Intermediates (commonly called 
teen-agers) Boys and Girls 13 to 17. 

Young People eee ee ee 

Adults ......Above 24. 


THis great army of readers is made up 

of the learned and the unlearned, the 
rich and the poor, the great and the small. 
But all are affiliated as a rule, either directly 
or indirectly, with some religious organiza- 
tion as the church or Sunday school. 

The reader of the religious paper may not 
necessarily be religious, but since he reads 
that type of publication, he is, at least, in- 
terested in the clean reading program which 
the paper affords. Good wholesome adven- 
ture and achievement stories, with a moral, 
yes, but not the tacked-on one, predominate 
in the religious publications. Even the child 
reader hates the tacked-on moral. He feels 
that the writer is tricking him, preaching 
when he should be telling a story. If there- 
fore you want to preach and moralize, do it 
in the article and not the story. Should the 
preachy story get by the editor, you can bet 
your whiskers it won’t get by his readers. 


*) Big schools often divide this teen-age group 
into groups known as Intermediate, age 12, 13, 
and 14; and senior, ages 15, 16, and 17. These 
are all adolescent ages and call for about the 
ame writing treatment; hence my combination 
as above. 






























































































E now come to another division of the 

religious field—two great classifica- 
tions, so to speak, which the writer should 
study well. For convenience, we shall call 
the first group the story papers, and the 
second the lesson helps. The former are 
mostly weeklies of from four to sixteen 
pages; the latter are monthlies and quarter- 
lies of from 20 to 72 pages each. Both 
groups are attractive in make-up, excellently 
illustrated, and well printed. Most of them 
pay a half a cent per word or more on ac- 
ceptance for prose and from ten cents a line 
up for poetry. Their editors are courteous, 
taking good care of scripts and often writing 
helpful notes with rejected material. 


Let us take a peek into the contents of a 
typical story paper published for the teen- 
age group. It contains two short stories of 
approximately 2,000 words each, one install- 
ment of a serial, about 2,000 words, one 
poem, and eight articles of from 200 to 1,000 
words each. The articles are chiefly edu- 
cational and inspirational. Here’s one telling 
about the famous volcano, Krakatoa; an- 
other how soap is made; another telling all 
about the rainbow; another on fire-fighting, 
and quite a long one on “What Is Water?” 
We call such articles informational or edu- 
cational. The inspirational articles are dif- 
ferent. They inspire, exalt our thoughts, 
make us ambitious toward the higher and 
better things of life. Here is one, for in- 
stance, on the great Biblical character, Isaiah, 
2mphasizing that he was different from the 
common run of people of his day and featur- 
ing the fact that, upon this difference, his 
character greatness sprang and developed. 
Both workers and non-workers in the church 
and Sunday school read these religious story 
papers for inspiration, entertainment, and 
education. 


N contrast to the story paper, the lesson 
help is designed to serve pastors, teachers, 
general superintendents, department superin- 
tendents, class leaders—all special workers 
who have tasks to perform and are ever 
searching for the best ways of performing 
them. A specimen copy contains an array 





of articles of inspiration and on all phases 
One tells how the 


of Sunday school work. 





WritTer’s DicEst 


Sunday school may stimulate worship in the 
home; another on making Bible study more 
interesting ; another on cooperation with the 
pastor; another on how to teach a lesson 
realistically; another on how the teacher 
should act outside the class, to mention only 
a few. Most of these articles are from 600 
to 800 words, but the major articles, doubt. 
less written on assignment, are perhaps 1,800 
words in length. The writer’s hope, then, 
is to write and sell as many of the shorter 
length articles as possible. 
Let us look at a few examples: 

“Once more we go back into the pages of 
the Old Testament for an interesting, and 
what should be a very helpful, course of 
study. The curtain rises, and before us 
march a veritable parade of heroes and he- 
roines, whom, in spite of intervening centu- 
ries, we like to remember. Like us, they 
grappled with the situations of life, and are 
great because of these struggles. Incidentally, 
mirrored in our studies of the Quarter are 
great life-lessons for us to master. Let the 
teacher make the most of these opportuni- 
ties.” 


This start is from an article on teaching 
and illustrates the type used in the teaching 
pages of the lesson helps publications for 
Young Peoples and Adult Groups. In about 
1,000 words it deals with methods of taking 
up these Old Testament lessons and making 
them real in life as we know life today. The 
intention is to aid teachers in making good 
use of these particular studies. 

Here’s the inspirational type for the same 
age-group: 

“ ‘Therefore I say unto you, what things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them.’ 

“Those are not my words; they came from 
the lips of the Master himself. Jesus is 
speaking, and what a message he brings—a 
message of authority, a message of promise, 
a message of love. Simple, positive, to-the- 
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point, constructive, convincing! 


In about 800 words the reader is urged 
to pray regularly and to develop an un- 
wavering faith in the Divine. The most 
acceptable inspirational article is that type 
which incorporates practical suggestions 
along with the inspiration. For instance, the 
inspirational article from which the above 
start is taken deals with prayer, embodies 
suggestions on how to pray and develop the 
prayer life. 
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The article for the story papers differ from 
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side” with pretty words, ways, and manner 
so God could see a pretty little girl in his 
mirror. 


(About 260 words.) 


Members of the Home Department of the 
Sunday school are composed of people who 
for some reason or another can not attend 
as regular members. Many of them are old, 
having spent their active days of life ; others 
are shut-ins from sickness. Still others are 
home-makers, eager for suggestions for pro- 
moting a Christian atmosphere in the home. 
Inspirational and hope-giving articles stand 
a good chance with quarterlies published for 
home members as do also articles of religious 
education in the home. Keep all articles 
short. 


OW, let us study some starts from 
typical stories. Here’s one slanted for 
the Young Peoples age-group: 


“A terror abides somewhere in the hill 
country. Already, many sheep had vanished 
from the shepherd’s fields, hapless victims 
of that strange something which sometimes 
left footprints like a cat’s and sometimes like 
a bear’s. And now, Ray Morton had mys- 






























teriously disappeared. That he, too, had 
fallen prey to the Mountain Terror, no one 
doubted. The hill people had become pan- 
icky ; so, today, out on a little hillock, Com- 
mander Jelte was assembling a searching 
party. In spite of his frail body, Athral Carrs 
presented himself for service.” 










ns the methods articles in the lesson helps pub- 
th lications in that they center on advice and 
a counsel, coupled often with the inspirational 
i element. The inspiration element intends to 
aly stimulate a desire on the part of the reader 
00 to heed to advice given in the article or to 
i. uphold the teaching it implies. These articles 
00 must appeal to specific ages and embody 
. life-situations and problems common to such 
an ages. 

Look at this start slanted for Intermediates 

or Young People in a story paper: 

; “Yoo-hoo, Ronald,” called a voice out- 
| side. “Come on, let’s go!” Ronald went to 
the door. “Big jamboree over at Hinton’s 
Flat: All us Knickerbockers are going. Come 
on!” 

“Can’t be with you,” Ronald replied, shak- 
ing his head resolutely. “Tonight is my Bible- 
study and Sunday-school-lesson-study night 

. and I can’t desert the job.” 
} “Put that off,” Terry complained. ‘Come 
on and we’ll have fun!” 

Ronald shook his head again. ‘“Can’t go, 
Terry. I’m trying to build a life and am 

™ putting ‘first things first’.” 
ng In about 800 words, this article tells in 
or smi-story form how Ronald finally wins 
ut favor with a big merchant and earns a re- 
ng sponsible job because he “had a heart” and 
ng “put first things first.” It is plainly an article 
he instead of a story however, because it is 
od plainly teaching a lesson. 
Contrast the foregoing article-start slanted 
ne for Intermediates with this one slanted for 
the Primary age-group: 

Jane gasped in surprise as she looked at 

herself in the mirror one afternoon. She had 
expected to see a clean face, pretty hair, 
a sunny expression. But the mirror showed a 
dirty face, tousled hair, and dark lines under 
the eyes. Jane hurried for soap, water, a 
wash-cloth, and a comb; and soon she was 
bright and clean. Mother took her in her 
arms and kissed her. 

‘T'm glad my little girl got all the dirt 

d and smut off,’ Mother said. ‘Now, I can 
n- kiss you without getting black and dirty my- 
st self. How did you know your face was 
« dirty ?” 

* “The mirror told me,” Jane replied. 

. Mother then praised the little girl and 








told her how dirty and black ugly words, 
ugly songs, bad thoughts, and unfair play 
were on the inside and how God could see 
the inside life in his mirror. At the end, 


ees 


Jane got the point and cleaned up her “in- 


The story goes on: Jelte rejects Carrs be- 
cause of his frail body, labelled him a weak- 
ling, unfit for much service, and said his 
place therefore was not in expeditions hunt- 
ing for terrors, but in the home with the 
old men and younger boys. In the end, 
Carrs proves his value through common 
service, discovered the “Terror” and _ re- 
formed him. Notice the interest-catching 
start. 


Contrast the above, with the following 
slanted for a Primary story paper: 


“Lazy-boy Jack had just finished dinner 
and was lying lazily in the porch swing. 

“*That old garden,’ he grumbled. ‘Moth- 
er’s always making me hoe the cabbage, stick 
the beans, dig patatoes, or something. I hate 
the old garden!’ and Lazy-boy Jack looked 
reproachfully at the garden near the back- 
yard.” 


Jack fell asleep, had an exciting dream 
of adventures with the vegetable folk and 
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awoke a very smart little fellow perfectly 
interested in the garden and willingly work- 
ing in it. Notice simple style and plot. 

Both the story papers and the lesson helps 
carry more articles than stories, the latter 
catering almost entirely to them. In addi- 
tion to the advice, counsel, and inspiration 
articles, the story papers also use short ar- 
ticles on nature education, reports on strange 
places and things, reports on scientific devel- 
opments, educational opportunities, and all 
kinds of artic’°s of information. 


OTH groups use contributions of good 
writers—Virginia Terhune Van de Wa- 
ter, Samuel Scoville, Jr., Harry Harrison 
Kroll, Margaret E. Sangster, Dennis H. Sto- 
vall, Clarence E. Flynn, Daniel A. Poling, 
Russell Gordon Carter, Nelia Gardner 
White, Grace Noll Crowell, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Joseph Fort Newton—to name just 
a few off-hand. Incidentally, if you belong 
to that group of writers who think there’s no 
competition in the religious publications for 
your work, you'll have another thought com- 
ing if you insist on sending out mediocre 
work. 

Most of the religious publishing houses 
report promptly—once a month at least. In 
writing the methods article for the lesson 
helps, be very careful of complicated, mixed- 
up themes. “Don’t generalize,” an editor 
cautioned me. “We much prefer the one- 
plan, one-point article.” 

“Too many plans in one,” wrote another 
editor in rejecting one of my pet 1,000-word 
articles. “Treat each idea separately in 
shorter, concise, one-plan articles and try 
again! I did! I rewrote the 1000-word article 
into five 500-word articles and sold them 
all—getting, incidentally, $12.50 for the same 
ideas which I had vainly tried to sell for $5. 

It must be remembered that the reader of 
the lesson helps publications is apt to be a 
busy worker. He has to digest his plans for 
religious work hurriedly, while on the run, 
perhaps, at his regular occupation. There- 
fore, he hasn’t time to read 1,000 words of 
rambling miscellany to unearth therefrom 
300 words of actual plans and helps. Neither 
does he care for immature ideas and sug- 
gestions, too hazy ever to be utilized in actual 
work. What he really wants is liftable ideas, 
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fully developed plans completely worked out 
and ready for use in his class or school. 

Both story papers and the lesson helps use 
seasonal material in considerable quantity, 
New Year, Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Fathers Day (June), Independence Day, 
Rally Day, Peace Sunday (November), 
Thanksgiving, Christmas— these days are 
featured almost regularly by special material 
—stories, articles, poems, and suggestions for 
special work and special recreations. But 
this seasonal material is bought months in 
advance of publication date. Weeklies buy 
at least three months in advance, monthlies 
five months, and quarterlies nine months. 
Few writers stop to realize that quarterlies 
appear only every three months and that 
the Christmas Number, for instance, goes 
into circulation October Ist and is covering 
three months—October, November, and De- 
cember. Therefore a manuscript submitted 
in September would be too late for publica- 
tion in the Christmas issue. 

Keep your good stuff going the rounds; 
for, not infrequently, what is one editor's 
sorrow is another editor’s joy. But watch 
your step and keep the age-group and pur- 
pose of the publications in mind. You're 
merely wasting an editor’s time and your 
postage stamps when you send a Primary 
children’s story to the editor of a Young 
People’s magazine and vice-versa. 


WRITING AND MARKETING THE 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLE 


The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Weekly story papers: Story World, 


serving very young children; Junior World, serv- 
ing readers from nine to eleven years; Youth’s 
World, weekly, serving boys from twelve to six- 
teen years; Girl’s World, weekly, serving girls 
from twelve to sixteen; Young People, weekly, 
serving readers seventeen years and older. Stories 
are of very short length for young children but 
those of 2,500 words are used for older ages. 
Articles of inspiration, education, character-build- 
ing and so forth are used up to 500-word lengths. 

The Adult Leader, monthly, Children’s Leader, 
monthly, and Home Department use articles on 
methods of teaching and principles of leadership 
of a nature suggested by their names. Articles 
for Home Department, Quarterly, should be kept 
brief. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the edi- 
torial department of the company unless solicited. 
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David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. All publications interdenominational. 

Dew Drops and Little Learner use stories and 
articles with actual plot which do not exceed 
800 words. Also use short articles of inspiration 
and education as well as short poetry. Serve 
Primary and Beginner readers. Weeklies. 

What To Do, an 8-page weekly for Juniors, 
uses stories up to 2,000 words and longer. These 
must have plot and complication sufficient to 
interest the live Junior mind and at the same time 
sound an unforced moral. Tacked-on lessons 
should be avoided. Also uses articles on various 
subjects of interest to the junior boy or girl. 

Boy’s World, an 8-page weekly for teen-agers, 
uses thrilling character-building stories calculated 
to interest teen-age boyhood. Uses various kinds 
of articles of interest to such a group. Stories 
should not be longer than 2,500 words, while 
articles on general subjects should not exceed 
six- or seven-hundred words. 

Girl’s Companion, an 8-page weekly for teen- 
age girls, serves girlhood in quite the same capacity 
as Boy’s World serves boys. 

Young People’s Weekly, a 16-page weekly for 
young people and adults, uses stories of a thrilling, 
uplifting nature up to 2,500 words in length. 
Besides conducting a vocational and educational 
department, the publication uses quite a few short- 
talk articles. None of the articles should be too 
wordy. 

For all these story papers, over-worked themes, 
hackneyed ideas, weak plot construction, situations 
unreal to normal folks of the age-group served, 
tacked-on morals, and un-Christian tone-quality 
—all these are taboo. Only the best material is 
bought. 

New Century Leader, a monthly for pastors, 
superintendents, teachers and laymen, appeared 
first in November, 1931, when the Sunday School 
Executive and New Century Teacher consolidated. 
It gives working plans for all departments down 
to and including Junior ages. Articles must be 
authoritative and not over 1,500 words in length 
and by no means that long unless the subject ab- 
solutely demands it. Also uses quite a few short- 
length articles. Editorially advised me that, for 
the most part, it uses assigned material. 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, for active members 
of Bible classes, uses concise, to-the-point articles 
on how to do things in and through the class. The 
Teacher’s Edition contains, in addition to the 
material found in the Member’s Edition, several 
pages of special helps for teachers of Bible classes. 
Has been overstocked and asked me to send in 
but very little material unless requested. Teach- 
ers’ Edition $0.65; single subscriptions not ac- 
cepted for Members’ Edition. 

Young Peoples’ Journal, quarterly for members 
of Young Peoples’ classes, has undergone a change 
in policy which includes the grouping of articles 
used under special themes. Obviously, therefore, 
Most of the material for this publication is written 
under assignment. The Teacher's Edition operates 
under the same policy. 
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Problem Studies, quarterly for Intermediates, 
is reported “overstocked” for months to come. 

junior Teacher, a sixty-four page quarterly, is 
of incomparable value to teachers of Juniors be- 
cause of its numerous methods articles on class 
work, teaching, good times, special day projects, 
class reports, and so forth. A 500-word article is 
considered “long” for this quarterly. More con- 
densed, shorter articles are preferred; but prac- 
tically all the material for 1936 issues is in; hence 
for a few months it, too, is “overstocked.” 

Primary Teacher has a wonderful array of short, 
helpful articles devoted to all phases of teaching 
and. handling the Primary child. Quarterly. 
About 72 pages. 

Beginners’ Teacher is also rich in the same 
type of material, except that it caters to the 
teacher of four and five-year-olds. About 72 
pages. Quarterly. 

Both Primary and Beginners’ Teacher are 
quarterlies and can use only a limited amount of 
material—and it must be good. 

Sunday School Home Fournal, a quarterly de- 
voted to members of the Home Department, uses 
short articles of inspiration and interest to this 
special group of readers. The Visitor’s Edition 
has short articles on how the Sunday school may 
serve its home members better. Overstocked at 
present. 40 cents year. 

Mothers’ Golden New Magazine, a small quar- 
terly intended for parents and trainers of little 
children. Uses short articles on child training in 
all its phases. Devoted especially to Mother and 
her problems. Temporarily overstocked. 25 cents 
year. 

All these pay on acceptance. Manuscripts for 
the quarterlies must be kept to short lengths. 
Don’t send in anything but your best material. 
Address manuscripts to publication for which in- 
tended and follow by name of company. WNote: 
Single subscriptions not accepted on members’ 
monthlies and quarterlies. 


Challenge, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee, an 8-page weekly for Baptist young 
people and adults, 22% cents per qtr. in clubs, 
uses articles of inspiration, information—anything 
that helps young people to master their problems 
or live a better life. Uses stories of plot and 
action. Achievement is stressed. Articles should 
not exceed 800 words. Pictures and poems used 
occasionally. Reports monthly and pays about the 
20th of each month. 

Ambassador, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tenn., weekly, uses articles up to 600 words and 
stories of about 2,000 words. These may be 
slightly longer when necessary. Intends to in- 
terest Baptist boys and girls of the teen-age group. 
Pictures and poetry used. Pays on acceptance. 
Eight pages. 

Sentinel, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee, weekly for Junior Baptist boys and girls. 
Uses shorter-length stories and articles than Chal- 
lenge and Ambassador. Writers should remember 
(Continued on page 48) 































































How I Write A Trade 
Journal Article 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 





Author of several thousand trade journal articles 


DRIFTED into an art, gift and picture 
I store the other day for the purpose of 

obtaining a trade journal story of some 
kind, but without any preconceived notion of 
what line of attack to follow to develop it.* 
Somehow the idea occurred to me, “Here is 
a man who has weathered the depression. 
People have not been spending much on pic- 
tures. I will find out how he weathered the 
depression and see if he is still going strong. 
If so, there ought to be a story.” 

As I stepped into the store a middle-aged 
lady came toward me and I asked if the 
owner or manager were in. She called into 
the back of the store and presently the owner 
emerged. I introduced myself and said: “I’d 
like to get a story for the X Journal about 
how you weathered the depression. I thought 
possibly you might have a good story to tell, 
or that you had developed some good ideas 
which we could pass along to our readers.” 

He smiled wearily, and said, “I don’t know 
what to say.” 

I ‘noticed some very comfortable, inviting 
looking arm chairs in front of the counter, 
and giving him my most encouraging friendly 
smile, I strolled to the nearest chair, and sat 
down without waiting for an invitation.** I 
thought I would have a rambling chat to see 
what would come out of it. 

My next lead to a question was a window 
display which had attracted my attention—a 
a display sign which read: “We Restore Old 
Paintings and Regild Worn Frames.” Be- 
side this sign was an old painting, half of 
"#7 ramble around any town I visit, and whenever I see 
a likely store I drop in for an interview without making 
any previous appointment or having anything in particular 
to talk about. Five-eighths of my story material is thus 
obtained without leads or preconceived questions to ask. 

*# If there is a chair anywhere near the man I interview, 


I always sit down instead of standing up. It is harder for 
a man to get rid of you that way and you feel more at ease. 
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which was retouched, the other half battered 
and worn, one half of the frame regilded, 
the other part showed the gilt worn off ; half 
of the canvas was restored to new life and 
luster ; the other half of the canvas remained 
cracked and faded. 

So since he did not have much to say in 
response to my initial question I asked first, 
“That window idea of yours strikes me as a 
good stunt. Tell me something about that. 
What gave you the idea originally?” 

This question prodded a quick response.* 
Thus the conversation was well begun and 
the interview started on its way. Naturally 
he had something to talk about and could 
freely talk about his idea. It was one of his 
“pets.” He said: 

“That has attracted a lot of attention and 
it frequently brings people into the store. We 
do quite a bit of restoring in a year’s time, 
regilding and repairing. * * *” 

When he ran out of wind I had to fire 
another question at him. I said: “Nowadays | 
I suppose you have got to take everything 
that comes along, regardless of what it is, 
with the hope of getting future business that 
pays better.” He said promptly : 

“J don’t let a chance go by if I can help 
it. I just keep right after it all the time ; make 
more strenuous efforts to get business. Noth- 
ing is too much trouble. I get anything for 
the customer that he wants. That makes 
good friends. * * *” 

People came into the store, and I subsided 
into silence while he attended to their wants. 
When they left I took up my line of ques- 
tioning again. I asked now, “Do you recall 





* Note how a little flattery, or praise of this kind, is onal 
a good opening to get a man to talk. Whenever you can fin 





something that looks a bit out of the ordinary, talk about 
that first. It is a good entering wedge into conversation 
which might be otherwise difficult to create. And conver- 
sation is the life-blood of any interview. 
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any interesting cases where you have done 
something of that kind?” 

He thought of an instance where a banker 
friend of his came into the store with a 
judge, whose idea was to get pictures of a 
certain type. “The friend had told him about 
me,” he continued. “When they had selected 
what they wanted, the banker turned to me 
and said, ‘I have an out-of-town friend who 
sent me a picture to see if I could match it 
with the one he wanted.’ He had tried, but 
couldn’t find it anywhere. I said I would see 
what I could do. And by going after it in 
sources I was well acquainted with and which 
he didn’t know much about, I got it the 
same day, much to his surprise and satisfac- 
tion. I also found I could get two other pic- 
tures he inquired about and at one-fourth of 
what they would have cost him. That’s one 
way of going after business and getting it— 
also making lifelong friends out of custom- 
ers.” 

I sat idly for a few moments trying to 
think of something else to say, hoping that 
my silence would enable him to think of 
another anecdote to tell. He -did, with en- 
thusiasm. 


“I once had a very unusual experience 
which I would be glad to repeat again. I had 
a customer come in, a priest, who had done 
business with me for years. He was a friend 
of mine as well as a customer. He said: ‘I 
want you to find me a picture of a certain 
type. I want it for my church.’ I said: ‘You 
are giving me a pretty hard job. But I’ll try 
to get it for you the next time I am in New 
York.’ 

“I started out to find it for him, but became 
rather discouraged with my progress. Every 
place I went they said it was impossible to 
procure a picture of that type. It so happened 
that I visited a friend’s place and I said: ‘I’m 
looking for a painting of St. Thomas, the 
apostle. I’m awfully anxious to get it.’ 

“But he said the same thing all the others 
had told me, that I would have an awful time 
getting it, but that if it was available it could, 
no doubt, be bought cheap, because the owner 
would have a hard time selling it. 

“Finally, as I was about to leave, he had 
another thought, ‘I have a picture upstairs 
for repair. Let’s go up and look at it. It might 
fit your description.’ 

“And there it was. It looked like just the 
thing I wanted. I said, ‘I’ll have a photo- 
graph made and show it to my customer.’ He 
said, ‘But I don’t know if it is for sale.’ 

“Well, to make the long story short, it was 
exactly what my friend wanted and we finally 
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persuaded the owner to sell it at a very rea- 

sonable figure.” 

Then when he could think of nothing 
more to say for the moment, I prodded him 
with another question, “What is moving now 
in the way of best sellers, or something that 
isn’t going so good any more because of the 
times?” 

He answered immediately : 

“The tendency has been to buy the cheaper 
things. Fine etchings do not go any more. I 
find a bigger demand for cheap stuff now than 
for the finer things. Still I believe the time 
is coming again when we will sell etchings, 
metza tints, and that sort of things. Human 
nature has not changed much. People still like 
them. We sell prints now more than signed 
proofs because they are cheaper.” 

I had arrived at another impassé. I tried 
to think of another question, looking around 
the shop for an idea. I finally said: “How 
is the framing business now?” And he an- 
swered : 

“The framing department is one of our 
principal sources of revenue in these times. 
They will fix up the old things rather than 
spend money on new. They will do any 
variety of things now to get by. * * *” 

I said: “Doesn’t framing of ordinary por- 
traits frequently lead to other things?” 

He thought for a moment, then said: 

“We hang pictures. A woman called up re- 
cently asking if we would hand a large 
Japanese screen for her. I said, ‘Sure.’ We 
hung that and she had four or five pictures 
she also wanted hung at the same time. Then 
later an order came in for packing and ship- 
ping a picture. One day she came into the 
store, and seeing the display in the window, 
said she had some portraits that were in bad 
shape and wanted me to get them with a view 
to restoring them. * * *” 


I was again at a pause. I saw a large order 
book spread out on the counter, and some 
prints lay in interesting disorder. I leaned 
over and inspected the book, asking, “What’s 
this—something of your own, or something 
you buy and which everybody else uses?” 

He said, “I worked that up myself. I enter 
every order here. I used to have it in tripli- 
cate, but now I only make it out in dupli- 
cate. The order is entered here and a dupli- 
cate made. If it is a packing job, a framing 
job, or a hanging job. I have a duplicate 
here and can give it to whatever department 
the work is done in. It is a permanent rec- 
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of everything in that way. The original fol- tract business?” And he replied : “Man 
lows the order (frame, picture, etc.) and is “The things that attract more attention in are attr: 
finally used for the bookkeeping end of it the window than anything else are color prints, and liste 
and delivery. The advantage of that book is They are put on the market at a very reason. reads: ‘ 
dis: able figure and people can buy them. We try ’ 

1S ; to emphasize quality instead of cheapness. Not Frames. 

“I had a man come in here about a how cheap we can sell it, or to sell it at any short, th 
month ago who said, ‘Mr. Maxime I would price. We want it to be good. You cannot a want | 
like to know if you have two pictures I left sell the cheapest thing in the world and fur. 

; ; ur sant bu 
with you some twenty years ago to be framed nish the very best stuff. We try to give the ded 
and fixed up.’ I looked at him in amazement, best and spare no effort to get it for a — 
and said instantly, ‘I’m afraid that’s too long customer. brought 
ago.’ But as we talked I had a faint recol- “It is funny though, people don’t know ex- had nevi 
lection of having seen some years back some- actly what they want these days, and they “In a 
thing like those pictures. But at any rate, I often don’t know how to handle a picture turall 
had my man look up some pictures and they when they have it, to get the best results, | _ te 
came across them and on the back of those had a woman come in the other day with two old — 
pictures was an order.—5700—and the man’s water colors she had painted and which she and thi 
name. I got busy with my old order books and wanted to exhibit, and she didn’t know how idea of r 
found that order fifteen years ago, and I got to get them in shape. I said, ‘Put it ona Then 
the man’s pictures together and got the money. French mat and put a color band around the Mr. M 

“I can turn right back to that book and tell picture itself, because if it is worthwhile ex- ae 
all the particulars of every transaction. It hibiting at all it is worth putting in shape,’ of the 1m 
shows the name, address, day, quantity, size, So we just put on raw wood for the frame, ing the 
type of molding, kind of mat, description of which was better than a cheap finish molding other in 
what it is, a column for time wanted and the and which would look cheap, and the pictures as I cor 
price. The duplicate has one additional line, made a very presentable appearance yet the es & 
‘This order must be checked over for details job was inexpensive.” — 2 
before sending out.’ That is to make sure the S a of .s hat I h subordin 
order is right before it goes out.. * * *” h ee nP egpaga mat I nee! Pe script, u 

enough material for a story, so I asked the 
: : ‘ ; ‘ : space, W 
And now eo 4 bie apes | — usual concluding question of any interview, hie 
conversation he to think again oi another «“Qan you think of anything else?” He = 
agg ae ao * around _ — for an couldn’t, so I thanked him and walked out i 
. a a> os Is the olfice picture with the story in my pocket—also a photo of ope 
aoe oe Donen o you sell many for 43, window.* en 
roressional Omces: ° e € Sto: 
P H 4. ON h q This is a crude picture of the result of my Th ip 
Th - we - "' ee oe ts hard et interview, put down in shorthand as ob- leaf vl 
‘ e om eaneeen bps ora to be nar ; tained, and from which the story had to be oar 
A é mata oe Vv’ 
or collections and has little money to spend written.** I thought of a title, “Gilding the Se art 


on decorating his office. But I had a maga- +99 : . 

zine editor call me up recently. I had a Rn ae aR Nee. 
nished pictures for his office some years ago. 
He wanted to know if I would be interested 
in furnishing him with a glass top for his 


I nev 
Th i , the * 
e next question was how to open am writ; 


story. I decided upon the attention-winning § |... an 
window display as the opening lead. Sol fg... 


desk. I said, ‘Give me an idea of the size you started : ua m 
want, and I’ll have it for you.’ He did, giv- “As you pass by the window of Maxime’s what tyy 
ing me the details. I immediately got in Fine Art Store in Jericho, Md., you will find ff and fror 
touch with my glass man and we put the an old portrait, very much the worse for & list of q 
glass on his desk the next morning, and he wear, but once a very fine painting, one half § veloping 
was quite pleased. That makes friends of of which (picture and frame) is retouched Today 
customers and helps to get that repeat busi- and regilded to make it look like new, and Bi store of 


ness upon which every business naturally de- the old part of the canvas all cracked and the BF hay. you 
pends for continued existence.” gilt of the frame very much worn off and the ness, or 


Not knowing what else to ask now, I came CO™METS dilapidated. are prou 


back to the window.* I asked: “What do gy 
plenty, 


no stor 


I back 














* Illustrations are valuable with every trade journal story 
——— —the editor is constantly yelling for ‘‘art.” | bat 
* Usually a good talking point at any time in trade jour- ** If you aspire to write trade journal articles, see W 

nalism. you can do with this material. 
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ye attracted by this oddity and stop, look 
and listen to the sign in the window which 
rads: ‘We Restore Paintings and Reguild 
Frames.” Those interested, step inside. In 
short, the window display frequently touches 
awant in the passer-by, which produces in- 
tant business). And this window has suc- 
weeded in bringing in many new faces 
brought new customers into the store who 
had never patronized Maxime’s before. 

“In a city the size of Jericho, there are 
naturally many people who own some fine 
od paintings which are the worse for wear, 
ad this display immediately suggests the 
idea of restoring them.” 

Then I went on in the article to show how 
Mr. Maxime developed this business as one 
of the many angles of business building dur- 
ing the depression. One thing followed an- 
other in the order of importance and value, 
a I conceived it, with the most interesting 
angles first, and the more commonplace ideas 
subordinated to the last part of the manu- 
sript, until I had a five-page story, double 
ace, which is the usual length of an ac- 
ceptable trade journal story. 

I pieced together the anecdotes and made 
a sub-paragraph story heading for the 
“ORDER BOOK” idea, which concluded 
the story. 

The question might be asked, “Did you 
laf through the magazine first to approxi- 
mate what the editor wanted, and then write 
the article with that in mind?” 





I never consult a magazine for which I 
am writing before I write the story because 
Iam an old hand at the game, but when I 
frst started I always did that. I would look 
up a number of back issues and find out 
what type of material the magazine printed 
and from those articles I would make up a 
lst of questions to ask with the hope of de- 
veloping something to write about. 

Today I tackle any business, walk into any 
store or business, with one question: “What 
have you done new recently that pulled busi- 
les, Or some accomplishment of which you 
ae proud?” If they happen to have done 
anything that is the story—and they can talk 
plenty. If they haven’t done a thing, there 
8 No story. 

I back out quietly and see the next store. 
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“Many people passing by the store window 


COVERING ETHIOPIAN 
WAR NEWS 
(Continued from page 15) 


Now while Haile Selassie is catering to 
these chaps, hoping they’ll be nice boys in 
spite of the fact that they have been active 
in most of the raids into Eritrea and French 
Somaliland, the Arabs have been the ones 
who get along with them best. As the loy- 
alty of the Arabs go, so will the loyalty of 
the bellicose Danakils. 

The Danakils believe in their hakims, or 
medicine men and use them freely. Also 
the Arabs supply them with khat, the twig- 
drug which they import from Yemen in Ara- 
bia. This khat, which is pretty generally 
used in and around Ethiopia although I 
haven’t seen much mention of it by the cor- 
respondents, because of censorship, enables 
the chewer to conserve his strength and do 
without food and drink to a marked degree. 
It is also supposed to make a man fearless, 
by making him wild. 

Your Danakil tribesman, a natural fighter 
is even more so when he chews khat. There 
is a story current in Djibouti that when the 
railroad first started to run to Addis Ababa, 
the truculent Danakil tribesman would start 
to chew khat and then charge the locomotive 
with their spears, just to show their courage 
and their contempt for what we call progress. 

They are the real bad boys of Haile Selas- 
sie’s empire. They don’t like white men 
no matter what their nationality and the 
fact that a guy may be carrying credentials 
from the N. Y. Times or Associated Press 
means absolutely nothing to them. Chief 
reason why Haile Selassie desired war was 
because he believed that a good common hate 
would unite several of his rebellious or in- 
different factions, chief of which are the 
Danakils. Mussolini was not the only one 
trying to unify his country by patriotism. 

Incidentally according to the Ethiopian 
Constitution, the Lion of Judah should be 
at the front right now. But with Danakil 
warriors in Addis Ababa, equipped with new 
British rifles, the white population wouldn’t 
be safe if Selassie left town. If that situa- 
tion does arise, I think a brand new crew 
of correspondents will have to be shipped 
abroad to replace a lot of thoroughly dead 
ones. The black fighters in Addis Ababa 














































































































hate all white men with a bitter unyielding 
hate, and they take it out occasionally on 
our fraternity. One correspondent lost an ear, 
another got beat up. These men risk their 
lives every day—and then their stories are 
censored to death. 


HE Amaric soldiers are the quality group 
of Ethiopia. They are the chaps with 
the uniforms you see in the pictures. They 
are fighters too although not as fierce as the 
Danakils and they are the least bitter towards 
white people. Incidently they are the most 
Jewish looking of the Ethiopians and the tribe 
that traces its ancestry back to King Solomon. 
Two other types should be mentioned to 
complete the picture. One is the Gallas and 
the other is the Shankallas. The Gallas are 
farmers and herders as well as warriors who 
can give a good account of themselves with 
spear or gun. They live in the country to 
the South and West of Addis Ababa and 
both they and the Danakils have at times 
staged raids over the Southern border into 
British Kenya. 

The Shankallas are indiscriminately ne- 
groid. They are not warriors, but slaves and 
low class labor. They are the first to become 
“black ivory” when an Arabian slave trader 
goes raiding. Slave trading in North Africa 
is a virtual industry. 

Most memorable in this connection was 
an episode which occurred about a week 
after I arrived at Djibuti. I had laid my 
“private pipe lines” and was armed with a 
letter given to me by an Arab in Tunis, to 
another Arab, a slave trader in Djibuti. 

Let me, for obvious reasons call him Ab- 
dul, though the simple name scarcely fits 
him. He was dressed meticulously in Eng- 
lish clothes, he was handsome, with the reg- 
ularity of features so often found among 
Arabs, dark with curling black hair, mous- 
taches, a beard. One night, a night darker 
than any I remember, we rode North out of 
Djubiti in his costly American automobile. 

I could make out little of the country but 
to the right I could hear the waves on the 
sand and I knew we were going along the 
ocean shore. After four or five hours of 
swift riding, Abdul and I left the car at a 
little white house and rode for about two 
hours more on Arab horses. 

There were no lights at the point where 
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we dismounted and I followed him haltingly 
down to the sea. The thing had been timed 
to a nicety; out of the darkness came a 
man with a long rifle. He was clad in the 
white burnous of an Arab. They talked for 
a moment and then I followed them down 
the beach to a little cove. With heart jolting 
suddeness I saw within a cordon of white. 
burnoused men about twenty stark naked 
blacks—Shankallas. Very calmly Abdul took 
out a flashlight and played it upon them, 
Here was a true picture of despair. 

They stood, men and women—slumped 
over, stooped with bowed heads and slack 
muscles; their sweating bodies glistening in 
the light; now and then they turned terror- 
filled, marble white eye balls toward the 
light. It was apparent why .. . the black 
hides of many were covered with welts and 
there was dried blood on the limbs of all. 

About their necks were iron collars, and 
all were attached to a heavy iron chain. 
The light went out. I heard the soft com- 
mands and curses, the slap of flat weapons on 
naked flesh, the low moans, the clanking 
chains, as the captives were herded down to 
the sea. 

“They looked well’ said Abdul, as we went 
back to the horses. “If the dhow offshore 
is not persecuted by the patrol boats of the 
aliens, they will soon be safe in my own 
country.” That’s the Ethiopia you don’t 
read about in the papers. News like that 
doesn’t get through. 

The other evening I told that story to Billy 
Corcoran, who asked me the same question, 
which is probably on your mind. Did I feel 
any personal sense of danger? Wouldn't it 
have been easy for Abdul to have double 
crossed me and thrown me in with his con- 
signment of slaves? 

The sense of curiosity, that “what’s next 
feeling” was dominant at the time although 
many times afterwards, I let my mind play 
with the thought of what might have hap- 
pened and scare hell out of myself. 


OLLOWING my usual custom when free- 

lancing abroad of hiring an English 
speaking native to interpret, help tote camera 
equipment and make himself useful genet 
ally, I picked up a young Arab in Djubit. 
We took the railroad to Addis Ababa, but 
didn’t make it all in one jump. We stop 
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off at Waruf, Diredawa, poked into the Am- 
mar mountains a bit around Afdam, went to 
Awash and then Addis Ababa. 

At Waruf, Mohammed, my guide, brought 
to me a woman of the Galla Province who 
had been seized by warriors of a neighboring 
province, driven across the desert and the 
Red Sea to be sold in Arabia. She was later 
freed through English intervention and re- 
turned to her own country. 

Mohammed interpreted her story. Some 
twenty men and four women made up the 
slave contingent with which she went; by 
the neck each one was fastened to a long 
chain. Guarded by warriors, officered, so 
to speak, by Arabs on fine Arabian horses, 
the slaves struggled across the sands under 
the fierce African sun. Behind them trudged 
a native with a long whip of elephant hide. 
When one of the slaves faltered the long 
fang of the whip seared his skin. Two of 
the women died in the chain; quickly the 
warriors cut them loose and pushed their 
bodies aside. 

How this woman ever survived the ordeal 
she did not know. She recalled staring in 
dazed horror while the crew of the Red Sea 
dhow threw the last of her women slave 
comrades into the sea ; she remembered noth- 
ing more of the voyage. 

Nor was it exceptional that this woman, 
an Ethiopian, had been enslaved by her fellow 





Warriors of this feudal king- 
dom, despite the emperor’s edict are forever 


countrymen. 


raiding one another’s villages. Whatever 
Italy does to the country, 80% of the people 
have a sporting chance of being better off. 

Along the route I followed the natives 
specialized in raiding the telephone lines 
which border the railroad all the way up to 
Addis Ababa. Many of the natives I ob- 
served were wearing copper wire bracelets 
made from stripped telephone wire. 

Copper wire was highly prized and, while 
I foolishly didn’t happen to have any in my 
kit, I did have something which was valued 
even more highly—and that was a packet of 
safety pins which was part of the standard 
equipment of my medical kit. The natives 
valued these safety pins as surgical probes for 
removing the pestiferous little jiggers from 
safety pins to reward small services. 

On that trip up to Addis Ababa I came 
to know the primitive efficiency of the Ethi- 
opian “telegraph system.” On my journey 
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across North Africa when picking up in- 
formation about the country, I marvelled at 
the speed with which news traveled among 
natives. In Algeria I had found out that 
this swift dissemination of news had a com- 
paratively simple explanation. The oasis is 
a great gathering spot just like the home 
town post office and natives would go thirty, 
forty or more miles out of their way to stop 
at an oasis to exchange gossip. 

In Ethiopia I found this same practice pre- 
valent, but it was amplified and rendered 
even more efficient by two other branches of 
the native “telegraph.” One is the famous 
drum system of communication whereby 
drum messages are communicated from vil- 
lage to village. These drums resemble some- 
what the papaloi drums used in the voodoo 
rites in Haiti, but they are more resonant and 
carry greater distances. The other branch 
of the native “telegraph” is the mail runner 
who walks along from village to village car- 
rying messages in a cleft stick. He is a re- 
liable source of gossip and his conversation 
is eagerly sought by natives. 

With the various branches of the native 
“telegraph” working all the time, it is easy 
to see how both news and rumor can spread 
very rapidly throughout the entire nation. 
While on the subject of rumor, there is one 
instance which has cropped up time and 
time again in recent war correspondence 
which I would like to explain. 


You may have read in your local paper 
how Mussolini intends to spread some sort of 
a chemical on the ground with which to burn 
the bare feet of Ethiopian soldiers. Prac- 
tically every American correspondent in Ethi- 
opia has sent in this story at one time or 
another. The truth of the matter is this is 
one of the Amharic versions of the story of 
Moses and the burning bush naively twisted 
to fit local circumstances. 

The Amharic warriors are rich in biblical 
legends and will on any and all occasions 
twist contemporary incidents, if possible, giv- 
ing them a biblical interpretation. The next 
fantastic story you read date-lined Ethiopia 
probably can be traced to its source, if you 
will get out the family Bible with which to 
do so. 

When Mohammed and I finally reached 
Addis Ababa after our leisurely jaunt there 
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from Djibuti, I found the place comparative. 
ly cool after the terrific heat of the Red Se 
and the desert lowlands of Ethiopia. I had 
heard a lot of what the Lion of Judah had 
accomplished in the way of sanitation, but 
to me Addis Ababa is a stinking city with 
smells reminiscent of the souks of Tunisia 
combined with the characteristic odor of 
thousands of unwashed bodies. Neverthe. 
less, after the filth and heat of the lowlands, 
it seemed wonderful by comparison. 


































My dysentery, which had first invaded my 
system in Tunis and which had turned me 
into a walking drug store, had weakened me 
considerably. 

I developed a terrific nostalgia for home 
and with my camera case full of exposed 
negatives and my portfolio full of notes of 
features yelling to be written, I decided to 
hitail it back to New York. I did so at the 
right moment for, on returning to Djibuti 
preparatory to sailing, I met a great swarm 
of correspondents coming out from England 
by way of Marseilles to cover the war. 

I cannot close this article without one fur- 
ther reference to the Ethiopian “under-dog” 
to which I referred at the very beginning. 
The thing that impressed me most in Addis 
Ababa was the splendid knowledge of the 
functions of publicity and propaganda which 
all officials had. Everyone went to a 
great deal of trouble to point out what Haile 
Selassie had accomplished and to picture 
Ethiopia as a brave down-trodden country, 
which, guided by the highest principles of 
sportmanship, would do its best to repel the 
obnoxious, plundering invaders from Italy. 
This magnificent publicity job has encircled 
the world to make everyone sympathetic to- 
wards Ethiopia. America, especially, is a fall 
guy for this type of propaganda. Twenty 
years ago we felt the same way about Bel- 
gium. 










The newspapers have gone to great trou- 
ble to point out that Ethiopia has been fight- 
ing with primitive weapons while Italy has 
been well-equipped with modern implements 
of warfare. I would like to make a correc: 
tion here. Ethiopia has been fighting with 
the most modern of all weapons and one 
which Mussolini has no conception of how 
to use. That weapon is publicity and Haile 
Selassie has been masterful in its employ- 
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ment. With it he has taken a backward na- 
tion which is far from united and which has 
deliberately made raids into neighboring 
countries and has managed to justify these 
things in the eyes of the world so thoroughly 
that Italy has become a vicious aggressor. I 
remarked at the beginning of this article 
that Ethiopia was just as anxious to fight as 
Italy was. From reading current newspa- 
pers, you wouldn’t think so, would you? 
Verily, Mussolini has much to learn about 
the uses of publicity and Haile Selassie is the 
dark-haired lad who could teach him. 


PIN the globe and where your finger 

alights you’!l find features to be written— 
plenty of them. Some of them have never 
been told before. Some are waiting to be 
told from a fresh viewpoint. The main thing 
is that they are there, waiting for you to 
dig up. 

I prefer to go without a definite assign- 
ment, but usually let my pet editors know 
where I’m headed. 

Many times I was glad I didn’t have a 
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definite assignment with an editor, for when 
the story broke it was worthy of a bigger 
outfit and more money and I could sell it 
there without breaking faith. And as for 
being on your own. That is the real test. 
Any typewriter wrecker representing The 
New York Times or large outfit can get in 
places, get interviews, use the wire services 
freely and expensively and cover territory 
rapidly. But the free lance hasn’t anybody 
but an American counsel with a wilted collar 
to get him out of the calaboose and he has 
to use his own ingenuity and resources to 
cope with situations that a staff man grandly 
throws up to his organization. 

During the past six years, in addition to 
the trip I’m talking about, I’ve driven across 
the country four times—once alone in five 
days. I’ve led a little expedition into the 
Everglades. I’ve freelanced features in Cen- 
tral and South America, Spain, France and 
nearly all of the West Indies. In the most 
apparently inaccessible places that I’ve been 
I have either encountered writer-freebooters 
or met chaps who have been stung by them. 











Judgment === 


Story values cannot be weighed in scales, measured learned more from you in the past 
. , . two months than I learned in the pre- 
by slide rules or tested by mechanical devices. ceding three years. You're the first 


The judgment of an expert continues to be the | esty and clarity—and you didn’t care 


surest method of testing your story. 


My clients receive from me not chatty little essays | ‘That’s Football’. Thanks for the 


but competent, trustworthy advice. For: 





A CASE IN POINT 


. . . Your accurate critical judg- 
ment continues to amaze me. I’ve 
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critic to analyze my stories with hon- 


whether I got mad or not! The re- 
sult is the sale of my first story, 


check . . ."—M. HANSEN. 











I take the time to be specific. I not only point out your faults and your virtues, but I 
tell you when and where they occur. J mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, 
thus showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. Finally, 


I find your markets. 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week I'll return it to you with the most 
careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that you could possibly 
obtain elsewhere. Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories. ... FREE. 


Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee $2.00). With your 
frst story send along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I’ll give the 
second story the same careful criticism as the first . . . FREE. 
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NOT AN AD — BUT ADVICE 


(From a Client of Ed Bodin) 

agree reading all the other agency ads—why not drop a line 
to your & favorite editors and ask them if ED BODIN—151 
c.. N. Y., is an honest and sincere agent who has 
alt pone of the best writers of the day? Two out of 
the a Stars listed in the 1935 Writer’s Year Book are 
BODI successes—a pretty good record when you realize 
ores, 100 agents are striving. Bodin replies personally to all 
on’ He is selling without eH ling. Jack penapaey 

Bis ed Bodin for an agent, for Bodin has a punch. Capt 
ollings owes his success in Liberty to Bodin. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Experienced manuscript typist will type your work at 
40c per thousand words. Carbon copy, extra first page, 
and minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and 
grammar, free. Poetry, 1c per line; books, special rates. 


M. McKIM 


Gregory, South Dakota 








s 
Novels — Short Stories — Plays 
Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 
Praised by Faith Baldwin. 
15 years, Critic and Reporter Boston Transcript, 
Horn Book, Publishers’ Weekly. 
Con. Ed. The Writer, 1929-31. 
Free Trial Offer 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


50c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per line. Book-lengths 
30,000 to 50,000 words, 35c per 1000. 50,000 to 
100,000 words at 30c per 1000. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 





TO THE "SERIOUS" WRITER: 


You are writing a serious Novel, Poetry, or Short Stories. 
They are not “popular,” yet you endure rejections and 
carry on. Is this wise? Has your work the “accent of 
ermanence”? Are you a literary discovery? What pub- 
isher might be interested? Encouragement, advice, un- 
biased criticism: $2 up 4 3, nd words; 50c each extra 1,000 
up to 15,000; 1550.0 , 310 ; over 50, 000, $15. Poetry, 
25c per line. RICHARD. "MERRIFIELD ae years, Editor 
and Associate Editor, 7 New York publications; author of 
aver 200 published stories, poems), 2207 Sacramento St., 

Berkeley, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work on good grade bond paper guar- 
anteed. Prompt service. Minor corrections, if re- 
quested. Free carbon copy and extra first and last 
sheets. 40c per 1000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 
or more words. Mailed fiat. 


ANNA E. PETERS 
614 E. Market St, Marietta, Pa. 








ACCURATE AND PROMPT 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


First copy on 20-lb. bond. Carbon, extra first and last 
sheets free. 40c per 1,000 words; poetry 2c a line. 
Minor corrections if requested. Proof read and mailed 
flat. Inquiries invited, 


FLORENCE |. WALTZ 
461 High Street, Wadsworth, Ohio 











These birds claim, without foundation, 
that they represent some magazines or news. 
papers and demand courtesies accordingly, 
For some unknown reason the outfits which 
they claim to represent, in order of popular. 
ity, are: 

1. National Geographic. 
2. New York Herald-Tribune. 
3. Popular Mechanics. 


I rode with a gal on the Scadto airline in 
Columbia, S. A., pt was “representing the 
National Geographic” and mooching cour. 
tesies on the strength of it. I don’t think 
she even did a trade note for the “Glue 
Lifter’s Trade Journal.” 


I’ve met “Popular Mechanics writers’ 
abroad who, when I mentioned L. K. Weber 
said, “Don’t know him. He must be a new 
man.” And I’ve met “Herald Trib corre- 
spondents” who didn’t know that the H. T. 
had a Sunday edition. 


That may not mean anything to you stay- 
at-homes. But for us chaps who wander 
past the home range, its a serious dig at the 
craft. For these “writing freebooters” de- 
mand (and often get) courtesies which they 
accept, which we as ethical freelancers re- 
fuse and which make foreigners look down 
on our profession as one of grafters. Per- 
sonally, I’m all for a writers’ vigilance com- 
mittee to stamp out this sort of insect. 


CAMERA is the most important adjunct 

of the free lance feature writer. I have 
cameras ranging from a 5 x7 Speed Graphic 
right down the line of 4x5  Graflex, 
314x414 and a miniature box. I discarded 
‘em all abroad in favor of a_ flat little 
244x 3% Zeiss with a built-in range finder 
fitted in a holster which I could carry under 
my armpit beneath my shirt. 

This is important when you're free lancing 
foreign features, especially in these days of 
war hysteria. Suspected “spies” are evicted 
first, and tried later. Some counwies have 
definite restrictions as to the number of films 
you may bring into the country. They'll 
snap up excess 5x7 film packs but they're 
apt to overlook several 214 x 3% rolls, espe- 
cially if the free lance can manage that 
idiotic tourist look. Besides that, 214 x Sih 
rolls are comparatively inexpensive in any 
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country. I wouldn’t go to any smaller size, 
however, if you want good 8 x 10 blowups. 


Your camera can earn plenty of money. 
In this connection, however, there is another 
nle to observe. Never shoot one of any- 
thing. Shoot a series. I, for example, found 
it pretty lucrative to make a series of shots 
of filling stations, various type of transporta- 
tion and various types of primitive equip- 
ment. You can ultimately sell a series of 
almost any kind of pictures—not only first 
with a feature, but over and over again as 
commercial and advertising illustrations. But 
not single pictures. 


And now the obvious question pops up. 
All right, let’s have it. “This chap Schnur- 
macher sounds like a cocksure hombre who’s 
been doing this sort of thing for years. Could 
Ido the same?” The answer is “yes” if 
you'll play the game according to the fol- 
lowing rules which, believe me, I’ve found 
tobe eminently practical. They are: 


Consider foreign feature writing as a speculative 
investment. Don’t expect to realize fully on it for 
a year. 

Don’t be discouraged by failure to get advance 
asignments. The editor is not interested until 
you've developed something hot. 


Go by freighter. Its cheap. Freighters go every- 
where. Get in touch with an outfit like “Tramp 
Trips’ which can give you advice. You make 
friends with officers and crew on freighters and 
get stories from the most unexpected sources. For 
example, one of the Swedish engineers of a 
freighter I was on had his face lathered by Garbo 
when she was a kid in a barber shop. How’s that 
for an unexpected story ? 


Take a camera with you and take plenty of pix 

and take them in series. 

Get an “angle”. Even the most obvious story 
has a feature angle that has been overlooked by 
everybody. Approach everything as if you’re see- 
ing it for the first time. 

Travel magazines pay little. I never hit them. 
You'll be surprised how much you can pile up not 
only from newspapers but from trade and class 
journals and picture outlets. 

Keep your negatives, you'll make resales for 
years to come. 


Don’t be a “freebooter”—you’re liable to get 
into trouble. Wherever you are don’t shoot pic- 
tures of fortifications. 

Speak to everybody. You'd be surprised at the 
unexpected sources from which stories and features 
pop up. 

To be a good feature writer you don’t necessarily 
have to be a crack writer. If you’ve got the 
stuff, that stuff is salable. You're selling informa- 
tion, not style. 


And good luck! 





SELL RADIO SCRIPTS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


This month only to new radio writers we make this sen- 
Sational offer. Our regular $2.50 service for ONE 
DOL Service includes— 

1. Careful, expert and complete criticism by writers from 
ae. - nation’s largest stations, networks and 
agen 
, Suggestions ond outtinn for improvement and revision. 

. 3 Com . arketing counsel and advice. 

L INTRODUCE RY OFFER good this 
month only. Our a kw t $2.50 service on fifteen minute 
scripts for ONE LAR: half hour_scripts $1.75. Re- 
mittance must accompany script. ACT NOW! 


RADIO Writers’ Service 
P. O. Box No. 542, Cincinnati, Ohio 





First Aid For New Writers! 


Find out from experts why that manuscript doesn’t 
sell! Experienced N. Y. Editor will give you detailed, 
friendly criticism; show you what’s wrong with your 
stories, articles, books, poems. $5 reading fee on any 
manuscript up to 10,000 words, 


THE WRITERS’ CLINIC 


509 Fifth Ave., New York 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continually that 
they are selling their manuscripts which I have professionally pre- 
pared for publication. I will revise and rewrite your stories, giving 
them new life, appeal, charm. Returned to you typed and with one 
carbon copy. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 60 cents for each 
additional thousand. Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 

Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 
Robert Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is “infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 
writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Why Waste YOUR Talents 


ON “REJECTS?” 

















I’ll help turn them into financial suc- 
cesses if they have the “‘guts.’”’ My service gets checks for 
both “unknowns” and professionals. Latest sale, first time 
out for $150, is proof. I urgently NEED STORIES NOW 
to supply market demands from EDITORS. Mail your 
short, novelette or novel to me AT ONCE, with $1 for 
5,000 words or less, 20c per 1,000 if over—REFUND- 
ABLE if sold. You receive a truly helpful analysis- 
criticism; revision help; collaboration if merited; and 
above all, A CHECK if your story contains the ‘‘goods.” 
It’s a WISE writer who utilizes service like this. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


(Authors’ Representative Since 1930) 
P. O. Box 148, Dante, Virginia 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer's magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writer’s colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results, 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 








for the December issue on or before November 14. 

Rates 7 cents the word. 

GENIE ROBOT FOR SALE—Best offer. Book Ex- 
change, Canisteo, N. Y. 

WHEAT GERM-—Richest vitamin source. 3 Ibs., 


$1.00 prepaid. Fidelity Products, Box 85-R, Winona, 
Minn. 


EVERY CONTEST FAN and follower answer this ad, 
to your advantage. Contest Regular, Box 3, Station 
N, Cincinnati, O. 

I WANT TO CONTACT ambitious amateur writers 


over 30, who desire to accomplish something in the 


literary world. Elizabeth L. Manley, Secy., The 
Searchers Club. 2131 O. St., N. W., Box 215, 
Wash, D. C. 





THREE SHORT POEMS corrected or revised, $1.00. 
he Poetry Clinic, 1443 Orchard Grove Avenue, W. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOW TO WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS— 
Teaches all about photo-playwriting. Practical, in- 
structive and interesting; 75c. Cowl, 45 ayes, 
New Britain, Conn, 





HOW WILL YOU TRADE 


your Plot Genie for my 
Plotto? i 


V. Bell, Cairo, Georgia. 





“PROFITABLE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES” folio 
shows how to turn spare time into money. Send 
fifteen cents in stamps. D. Hippenstiel, Box 111, 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


CLIPPINGS—Tennessee Valley; plots, local color, 
25c_ per dozen postpaid; five, one dollar. Henry 
McRaven, 913 16th Ave. So., Nashville, Tenn. 


PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals for 
salable stories step by step, 50c. Originate count- 
less plots by professionals’ system, with methods 
of analyzing published stories. 25c coin now sold 
only with Plot Ladder. Write a salable story around 
a news item. Complete sample synopsis, 50c each. 
Radio writing now open to free lance. Sample script, 
new rules, requirements, new commercial markets, 
50c. Original Outline Plots, romance, adventure, 
2 for 25c, coin. Plot Ladder Service, 1121 S. Elgin, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


writing 


FROM HEART WEST TEXAS ranching country list 
400 cowhand idioms, terms, with definitions. Also 
description, 100 West Texas characters. Each list 
one dollar. No stamps. R. V. Roome, Box 24, 
Bandera, Texas. 





PRESENT TIMES make it necessary to 
your capabilities and difficulties. Try 
astrological, numerological analysis. 


understand 
individual 
Questions an- 


swered. Send birth date, full name, $1.00. Hale, 
360 Gate Avenue, Brookyn, New York. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING explained. Sample pages. 


ime, stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, O. 


TB WRITERS!—(Cure-chasers and Ex): How about 
a Round Robin, commonly-helpful correspondence 
club? Write, Lorine Scuiegel, Ah-Gwah-Ching, Minn. 





WANTED—Supplementary 
Genie, Box N-5. 


Formulas of the Plot 


WrITER’s DicEst 


ONE HUNDRED DON’TS for writers. Explanation; 
An invaluable guide in writing and selling short 
stories. $1.00. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore St., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

PLOTTO—Complete with lessons. Make offer. No. 
man Forrest, 1944 47th St., Camden, N. J, 


WESTERN ADVENTURE WRITERS—Do your Stories 
lack that authentic touch that says you have been 
there? Will answer four questions or give fy] 
information on West or anywhere adventurers 0, 
One dollar. Howard Pond, Box 475, Wasco, Calif 


PRESS CARDS—Get inside! 
Lines, Parade Lanes, etc. 
stories available. Price 25c. $50 a week with your 
kodak (booklet) 25c. Two Plotting schemes, 25¢, 
30 dramatic situations, 25c. 25 comedy situations, 
25c Dollar brings all five. Emery Writers Service, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bargains) 
catalog 10c. Subjects on writing a Specialty, 
Courses wanted. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


Police Courts, Fire 
New adventure and 





INSPIRATION THROUGH RELAXATION—Converse 
with the inner-self for ideas and help in literary 
work, Treatise, 25c. Box 98, Temple City, Calif. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—10 days—Free information, 
International Law Office, First National Bank Bldg,, 
El Paso, Texas. 





WANTED—Used writer’s books and Genie. State 
price. Grace Casey, Canistee, N. Y. 


SEND 25¢ AND ANSWER THIS AD, to your advan- 
tage. Your money refunded if what we send you is 
not more than this price you paid. Address, Square 
Shooter, Box 136, Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TAXI DRIVER’S LINGO—Accurate, detailed list with 
full definitions by experienced hack driver; $1.00, 
J. Wiendl, 1924 No. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 





INFORMATION AND PHOTOGRAPHS concerning 
Philadelphia and vicinity. R. L. Baker, 809 Victory 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 





25% DISCOUNT ON MIMEOGRAPHING—Letter Shop, 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO PROMOTE? Arno Fouche 
Grand Central, P. O. Box 141, New York. 





HOLLYWOOD INFORMATION for 
background; three questions, $1.00. 
S. Alexandria, Los Angeles. 


authentic story 
Zander, 330% 





PLOTTO—$12.50 (half-price)! Includes Writer’s 
Digest Special Instructions Book. Signed, num- 
bered copy. Perfect condition guaranteed. S, M. 
Cummings, 751 Atlanta, Webster Groves, Mo. 





LYRICIST WANTS COMPOSER to collaborate with on 
a 50-50 basis. Frances K. Marg, Fairchild, Wis- 
consin. 





WALTER H. BALL, Huntington, Indiana, wants to 
communicate with writers who can discuss the evils 
of the Chain Store and Bogus Stock Selling. 





AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 5€c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 

PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human _ interest, William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 

CORRECT LAW—Authentic legal background will aid 
your story. awyer answers any question or fur- 
nishes legal terminology, one dollar. Box N-4. 





WRITER’S CALENDAR—What to write and when to 
market. Covers all fields for 12 months. Hundreds 
of subjects, $100. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete. 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 





CALLING DISTANT LONELY PLACES! New 
England woman, active writer, will exchange friendly 
letters Either sex. Box N-i. 





CANADIAN WRITERS WANTED to contribute fiction, 
articles, departments, to the only Canadian maga- 
zine on the market which caters to both Writer and 
Reader, and publishes materia! of New writers to 
encourage and help them along the literary path to 
success. Enclose stamped envelope for reply. 
copy of the magazine will be sent you on request 
and 20 cents, so that you may read the material 
being used. No strings attached and our policy is 
not hampered by rules. All kinds of material 
wanted. Freelance Writers’ Journal, 37 Vaughan 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 5c; PRINTS 3c. Fiimcraft, 611 
Washington, El Monte, Calif. 





ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED concerning submarine 
technicalities and undersea lingo. $1.00. E, Sem- 
ler, 1255 Collinwood, Akron, Ohio. 





ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazine, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new stencil letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, W-11, 
Silverton, Ohio. 





WHY BE LONELY? Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 





WILL SOME GALLANT YOUNG MAN around sixty, 
unattached, write a lonely business woman? West 
Wind. Box N-2. 





SHORT-SHORT SURPRISE ENDINGS—Fiction formu- 
las (any magazine) spicy phrase chart, 25c each. 
36 Original Situations free with each order. Box N-3. 





DICTIONARY OF COAL MINE JARGON—By a 

writing miner, 50c. Howard B. Potts, Byesville, O. 
RECIPES FOR DELICIOUS MEXICAN DISHES—50c 
each; 3 $1. Bessie T. Jones, Carthage, Texas. 





ARMISTICE EDITIONS—Providence Journal. Bul- 
lettin. Best offer. Details. Allen Sharp, 50 Pleas- 
ant, Groton, Connecticut. 





RULES FOR NOVEL WRITERS—Practical guidepost; 
quarter. Cordas, 404 East Franklin, Trenton, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED in every city and ham- 
ltt in U. S. and foreign countries. Experience 
unnecessary. P. O Box 4, Zanesville, Ohio. 





HOROSCOPE—Personal reading, 50 cents. Full name 
and birth date. The Grace Service Co., Box 194, 
Mastic, N. Y. 





SULPHOLAX—Blood cleaner and _ purifier makes 
unsightly skin blemishes, pimples, bumps, boils 
disappear in few days. Use Sulpholax. Be rid of 
Forrecing unfit skin! Trial package 25c. Box 


NATURE’S BEAUTY—Capture it into everlasting 
bouquets, wreaths. Instruction 50c. Floyd Bott, 
Brighton, III. 

FICTION MAP OF U. S.—500 exact locations; illus- 
trated, $1.00; lumberjack lingo, complete $1.00; 
both $1.50. J. W. Clark, Fredonia, Kansas. 





#100 GETS PLOT GENIE. Andreassen, 250 Home- 
stead Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 





DON'T WAIT ON INSPIRATION—The Psycho-Gra- 
Phic method will make you a prolific writer. Easy 
to apply. Full instructions One Dollar. S. E. 
McDonald, Bushnell, Illinois. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 380c postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general] infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

8. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with smal] country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Writer’s Digest, published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

for State of Ohio, Hamilton County. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Writer’s 
Digest, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

——- K. Abbott, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 
hio. 
Business Manager—Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 

Automobile Digest Publ. Corp., 22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Rosenthal, President, 22 East 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
ah oe amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee. is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 


September, 1935. 
_ A._M. SCHONEBERGER. 
(My commission expires December 80, 1936.) 































































































SONG WRITERS... 
HAS YOUR SONG 


been properly handled and given its best chance on 
the most active market in many years—TALKING 
PICTURE AND MUSIC PUBLICATION? 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


that your song is in correct professional form to 
meet publishing and talking picture requirements? 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that lyrics without a complete melodic setting are 
of no commercial valueP And that a song must 
be complete with words, music and piano accom- 
paniment and in correct professional form to re- 
ceive any consideration at all? 

These questions are answered and much other 
vital information is fully detailed in our new 
FREE BOOKLET which is sent to you for the 
asking and without the slightest obligation. It 
will show you how to take advantage of the most 
complete and practical service ever offered to song 
writers. Send for it today. 


Universal Song Service 


611 Meyer Building, 
Western and Sierra Vista, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 































































Song Service That Satisfies 


NS SO ET eee er eee ee $ .10 

Typing Lyric, 9 copies......ccsccsscccccseees .10 

EMTS BOVIGION oo cc ccccvcececcceceseccosesecce 1,00 

Tegete Set 00 MUSIC... ccccsccsscccsccvvccvere 15.00 
LEE ICE MELODIES 

P. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

hen It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 




















Wrirer’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Little Magazines 


Prelude, 8200 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
John Malcolm Brinnin and Gordon Smith, editors, 
has now been taken over by the Detroit Writer's 
Guild. Want adult mature work; no verse of 
the “ivory tower” school, nor shorts about pet 
dogs. Can use critical pieces when intelligent, and 
fiction preferably connected with contemporary 
issues. 

The editor of San Francisco’s Tide, the first 
issue of which will be published October 21st 
is interested in receiving contributions from your 
readers. J. D. Burke, Editor, 112 Market St. 

Particular attention will be given to articles, 
short stories and sketches of interest to or about 
San Francisco and San Franciscans. 

Particular attention will also be given to arti- 
cles of a critical or satirical nature on such sub. 
jects as literature, music and art. 

Manuscripts unaccompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope will not be returned and at the 
present time no payment can be made for unso- 
licited material used. 


“Aperitif circulates on the West Coast and is 
primarily a market for West Coast writers because 
of their greater knowledge of the field. How- 
ever, this holds good only on article material and 
does not apply to fiction. 

“We use about three to four fiction stories a 
month. Fifteen hundred words is a good length. 
Two thousand is top. No serials. About five 
articles of West Coast interest a month. Same 
word length. Better query first. 

“Fiction should be in the Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Erskine Caldwell school for style of handling. 
No pattern stories and no short shorts a la Liberty. 

“This magazine cannot be considered in the big 
magazine class and rather belongs to the small, 
experimental group. It does present a market 
for writers of the described type of material. 
Rates about one half to one cent on acceptance. 
Box 354, Santa Barbara, Calif.” 

Publication is well printed on smooth paper in 
The New Yorker manner as interpreted through 
West Coast editorship. Candid Leica camera 
shots are bought of ha cha scenes at private par- 
ties; such as imported dancing talent at an Elk’s 
stag. 





The Lacon Little Theatre announces its second 
annual One-Act Play Contest open to residents of 
the State of Georgia. 

A small prize and production is offered for the 
best play submitted and production for the second 
and third best. 

A money prize will be offered for the best 
three-act play submitted, if in the opinion of the 
reading committee, it merits presentation as one 
of the major productions of the year. For details 
write: 

Mrs. Georce M. NoTTiNGHAM, 
311 Hardeman Ave., Macon, Georgia. 
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_ story writing. 





The Ninth Annual Mark Twain contest offers 
$20 for the best essay of 1,000 words on the sub- 
ject “Authors I Have Met.” Address Cyril Clem- 
ens, Webster Grove, Mo. One of the judges is 
Stephen Leacock. 
® * * 
Repeat announcement for benefit of the tardy: 
Golden Book has merged with Fiction Parade, 
N. Y. C. and is now a market only for second 
rights on previously published quality work. 





The Writing World 


By Daviv B. Hampton 


HOLLYWOOD 

Srories, STORIES the same cry out in 
Hollywood as in New York. RONALD COLEMAN 
needs a strong story, MERIAM Hopkins, HERBERT 
MARSHALL, Nino Martini, MicHAEL BARTLETT, 
BARBARA STANWICK .. . need good picture ma- 
terial. 

Patterson McNutt, though his contract ex- 
pired, staying on at Twentieth-Century doing the 
continuity for Irvin S. Coss’s first movie. FRANK 
Waters finishing the second book of his trilogy of 
the west. JuLius Kuern, formerly assistant to 
Cart LAEMMLE Sr., in collaboration with the 
English author Mayor C. Courr Treatt has 
finished a novel with an Ethiopian background. 
All studios interested in buying African stories. 
Mark LarkIN, publicist for many celebrities such 
as Mary Pickrorp, Francis MARION, etc., away 
on a pleasure trip through the north. 

Wittiams Stavens McNutt loaned to Wal- 
ter Wanger Productions by Paramount. Bill main- 
tains his own offices not on the studio lot. ADELA 
Rocers St. JoHN made a flying trip to Hollywood 
to gather material for her new series of articles 
for Photoplay. Cocktails with Macx SENNETT in 
the new Cinegrill. ExLmMerR RANsom up to New 
York from Georgia. EUGENE CUNNINGHAM has a 
new book on the Houghton-Mifflin fall list . . . 
titled “Pistol Passport.” RutTH RANKIN dining 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Herbert in the Queen’s 
Club. Hugh telling of his first attempt at short 
Grorce Broapuurst finished as- 
signment at Gaumont British and home again to 
Cap Ferrat. Lioyp Pantaces, King Feature col- 
umnist, is an ardent tennis fan. 

Howarp Swain no longer on Cosmopolitan 
editorial staff. Crx1a KEEGAN back in her stride 
writing mysteries novelets . . . after a year’s layoff 
with a broken neck. LoweLtt THomas working 
on the picture script of “Lawrence in Arabia” for 
Gaumont. MApeLINE Branpers back in Holly- 
wood after a trip to Spain then up through New 
England gathering material for her children’s 
book published by Grosset & Dunlap. A new 
juvenile book, written by Mrs. Carter De HavEN 
and endorsed by Shirley Temple . . . who says 
I think it is ‘unanimous!’ . . . that being her 
favorite expression. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 

Cape Girardeau Missouri 
offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 

| am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of SIX FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 


Established in 1928 

Continuous advertising in Digest 
1700 satisfied clients 

Chamber of Commerce reference 
New York City sales agent 


Write for details and/or free copy of 
FIRST STORIES 









WRITER'S and CONTESTANTS SUPPLIES 


Buy from us and be sure of QUALITY SUPPLIES. 
We handle only the best grades procurable and our 
prices are always right. Send for our 1935-86 General 
Catalog, now ready, listing all kinds of supplies, books 
and helps for writers and contest “fans.” It’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Upland, Ind. 





WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don’t sit by with the notion that criticism is a “‘game’’. Try 
again. I do not claim to the only valuse-siying critic ex- 
tant, but I do make full, constructive report in detail om every 
manuscript, and know what I am talking about. My cires 
free. My eight concise prints covering story writing, $1 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Manuseript Critie—Literary Adviser 
Route 1 HEMET, CALIF. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and t to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
ad 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound a; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spotting. punctuation and grammar. 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per > 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


—. NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











Song Writers 
WANTED—— 


Send your poems or songs for free examination. 





Successful songwriters today are making more 
money than ever before. Now is the time to make 
a start. 


Over 125 songs by new writers have been pub- 
lished by us and many others have been published 
by firms in New York, Chicago, and Los geles 
under their standard royalty contract. Our clients’ 
songs have been broadcast over the greatest radio 
stations. Many new writers are needed. 

Write at once for your FREE copy of 24-page 
Instructive Booklet, outlining opportunities open 


oday. 
“INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. E, Salem, Indiana 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































































































































PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 45) 


SONGWRITERS—START YOURSELF A SONG BUSI- 
NESS. Surprisingly easy. Big profits made. In- 
structions, 50c postpaid. Songwriters’ Opportunity 
Service, 1026 Congress, Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for list 
— details. Writers’ Service, Box 413, Marlin, 

exas. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, HOME WORKERS — Make 
money working with us. Dime brings co-operative 
layout. Hinkle Newspaper Service, Station A-22, 
Joplin, Mo. 


“THE BRONTE SECRET.” What enabled the iso- 
lated Bronte sisters to write those amazing books? 
Learn method of directly tapping “unconscious” 
discovered and practiced by Charlotte Bronte; re- 
vealed by her in last year of life. 20c (coins) 
Bronte Student, Box 224, Puyallup, Wash. 


SONG WRITERS—Orchestration free with first 100 





songs made. Hurry! Paramount, 506 W. 42nd, 
N. Y. City. 
LAST CHANCE! Plot outlines Original Two for 25c. 


Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS can help you. Bring your problems 
to me. Two dollars letter. Elmina Kastner, P. O. 
Box 2065, Atlanta, Ga. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEA- 
TURE WRITING—With a battered typewriter and 
a two dollar camera, a stenographer discovers a fas- 
cinating and profitable pastime.” A practical, help- 
ful and inspiring booklet, 50c. Alfred Holden, Pub- 
lisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


OLD HOMESTEAD FARM, Bethlehem, Conn. Yankee 
farmers lingo, and any information rural life sup- 
plied by farmer-writer, $1. Writers boarded. 


“NEW IDEAS FOR RADIO”—Definition, explanation, 
examples, directions. How to originate new ideas. 
$1.50. Silver Press, Silver Grove, Ky. 


FREE HELP to Contest Workers. Nothing to buy. 
— stamped envelope. Besner, 30 Church, N. Y. 
ity. 





“MAKE MONEY Reading Newspapers,” 25c. 
May Bush, 32 W. Third St., Greensburg, Pa. 


YOU SEND THE TITLE, I'll make the plot. 75c, two 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Virgil Dodson, Rob- 
erts, Illinois. 


GOOD GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS bring checks. 
My little treatise explains in detail how to build 
sentiment out of mere word or phrase. I’ve written 
and sold hundreds. Price $1.00. June M. Yahraus, 
527 N. Duke St, Lancaster, Pa 

GEMMY WORDS brighten your stories and increase 
sales. Several hundred, defined, 50c. Alice Black, 
Tarpon Springs, Florida. 


QUALITY PLOTS: Shorts, $1; 
lots for novels, $5. C. W. Hansen, 
Getee Grove, Wis. 


100 IDEAS for short articles! $1. 
Ashland, Wisc. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Will reveal your tal- 
ents, appitudes, characteristics; send specimen in- 
cluding signature. Short analysis, 50c; complete, 
$1. Money order or stamps. M. Treverton, 730 
Hamilton, St. Louis, Mo. 


Edna 


chapter by chapter 
Box 216, 


H. Olson, Rt. 1, 





“STORY PLOTS.” Original. 50c each, 3 for $1.25. 
Hallie Carter, Leaksville, North Carolina. 





FOR WHAT ARE YOU BEST FITTED? Send quar- 
ter, stamped envelope, date of birth, sex, married. 
State in handwriting. A. Norris, 214 Rockton, Rock- 
ford Illinois. 





TWO BITS WILL BUY six astonishing Christmas 
Greetings. Entirely new idea. Marion Duncan, 
11% Main St., Champaign, Il. 


Writer’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 


sg gS lee LINGO—Valuable to writers, 206, 


FICTION WRITERS—Ethiopian locales are jin de. 
mand. A list of useful terms and Addis Ababa 


20c. 


TUNEFUL MELODY to your poem by 
00 (currency). 


NEW MAGAZINE tells how to make more money 
6 months subscription, 25 cents. Universal Oppor. 
tunities, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LET ME PSYCHO-ANALYZE YOUR NAME in order 
to give you self knowledge and power. Your 
name given at birth required, also the name you 
now use, with the month, day and year of your 
birth. Something quite different, and if you are 
not pleased, will cheerfully refund. Twenty-five 
goats poqgteed. Audrey B. Vernon, Box 47, Peeks. 
ill, N. Y. 


interest places. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa, 


fessi 
Jean Hurst, Mukwonago, Wine 


WRITERS—Earn money with a camera while writing, 
List of 100 markets, 25c. Writers Service Co., 
Marlin, Texas. 


NATIVE FLORIDIAN will give authentic information 
about Florida; its huge cross-state one hundred 
fifty million dollar Canal now under construction; 
glamorous resort or backwoods locale. Lingo, cus- 
toms, legends, southern Negro life and general in- 
formation—one dollar per item. Floridian, Box 133, 
Inverness, Fla. 


WORKING WRITER’S “TOOLS” THAT HELP YOU 
build “live” characterizations. 1,000 synonyms, “Said” 
classified for quick reference, 25c; 1,000 “Live Ad- 
jectives,” for vivid descriptions, graded to give, in- 
stantly, word wanted, 35c. Put “punch” into stories 
with our “Verbs of Action,” classified, indexed (8 
pages), 50c. All three, $1.00 postpaid. A big 
“tool.” “Emotional Character Delineation.” Dia- 

grammatic method of comprehending characters, and 

bringing ’em out “alive” (18 pages), $1.00. Work- 
ing Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


CRASH THE CONFESSION MARKET: My formula 
is bringing me rapid success. Apply it to your 
own work for results. Detailed information, formu- 
la, working plan describing exactly how to proceed. 
One dollar—Vanita King, Box 133, Inverness, Fla. 

WRITER—Versatile, desires connection with publish- 
ing house, etc. ox N-7. 

RUSSIAN expert translation, research: art, culture, 
traditions, history, Siberia, colonies in America, 
cooking; lists of transliterated names, patronymics, 
titles, Russian terms. Three questions fully an- 
swered, $1. No Marxian propaganda, Nadia Lav- 
rova, Box N-8. 


WRITERS—Use dialogue skillfully for characteriza- 
tion. My book explains editors requirements. List 
of 500 synonyms of “said” included. 25c. R. 
M. W., 2063 Elm, Denver, Colo. 


SHORT HOME OR FARM PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 


Send 25¢ for list and details. Writers Service, 
Marlin, Texas. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 33) 





that juniors like excitement and action. Four 


pages. Pays on acceptance. 

The Teacher, 161 8th Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, monthly, uses authoritative af 
ticles on principles and methods of teaching. The 
Better Home, formerly Home Department Maga 
zine, uses articles up to 800 and 1,000 words on 
subjects of interest to home members and Home 
Department workers. Same address as The 
Teacher. Pays on acceptance. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., monthly, uses articles and plans 
of interest to Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers. Likes short, concise articles best. 1,200 
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yords the limit. Interdenominational. Reports 
pomptly on 10th of each month and pays on 
geeptance. Articles must be authoritative, prac- 
fal, and worthwhile. American Sunday School 
Union also publishes Young Peoples Paper, weekly 
for young people, and Sunday School at Home, 


quarterly. 


The Lookout, 8th, 9th, and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
dnnati, Ohio, $1.25 per year, weekly for Young 
People and Adults uses articles and stories ap- 
pealing to that age-group. Has tightened up on 
its editorial program. Does not use short articles. 
Wants them about 1,800 words; stories slightly 
longer. 

Christian Standard, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, weekly, uses an occasional article and story 
of interest to the general reader. 


Baby’s Mother, 9th and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
tinnati, Ohio, is a nursery publication serving 
mothers and workers with little children. Quar- 
tely. All material used for a year considered 
oly during months of July and August. Reports 
aremade in September. Short length articles pre- 
fered. Rate one-third cent. 


junior Life, weekly, is a story paper for Juniors ; 
Boy Life, 80 cents a year, for boys of teen-age ; 
Girlhood Days, 80 cents a year, for girls of teen- 
age, all weeklies, all Standard publications, 8th 
%h, and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Use 
stories, articles, and poems of helpful nature. 


Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tennessee, publishes: 

Epworth High Road, monthly, $1.25 per year. 
Appeals to Young Peoples and Adults. Uses stories, 
atticles, and poems. Haversack, 8-page weekly 
for teen-age boys, $0.75 per year, uses stories, ar- 
tiles, and poems to interest such a clientele. 

Torchbearer, 8-page weekly for teen-age girlls, 
$0.75 per year, uses articles, poems, and stories 
for girls. Boys and Girls, 8-page weekly for Ju- 
tiors and Primaries, $0.75 per year, uses stories, 
Poems, and articles to appeal to this group. 

The Christian Home, $1 per year, is a new 
publication born of the consolidation of Home 
Quarterly and Childhood Guidance in Christian 
Living. It uses articles of inspiration and helps 
to parents of little children and members of the 


810 Broadway, 


Home Department in Sunday school. Christian 
Home appears monthly. 

Church School Magazine, $1.00 per year, 
monthly, is published to serve pastors, Sunday 


school superintendents, teachers, and other re- 
ligious workers. Adult Student, $0.90 per year, 
monthly, carries several articles in each issue writ- 
tn principally to appeal to the Bible class mem- 
t and worker. 

Elementary Teacher, $1.00 per year, monthly, 
aims to help teachers and _ workers with little 
hildren from the Junior Group down. 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW TO 
WRITE, but How To SELL. 
of our Students are able to 
gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your’ simple, 
straight-from-the-shoulder, 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.” 


(Signed) Jack Lonpon. 


That is why so many 
“crash the literary 


direct, 
method 





—_ 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever 
endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of Mr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service, 
you, too, will get checks! Write for FREE BOOKLET and 


- HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191-B FORT WAYNE, IND. 














HOLIDAY SPECIALS! 


POETS: During Nov. and Dec. only: Send $2 for 1 yr. sub- 
scription to KALEIDOGRAPH and choice of one of the 
following ‘‘Help Yourself’’ handbooks: (1) SIGNS AND MAR KERS. 
Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the Literary Highway 
(2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED. $1; yE. 
AND NEW, $1; (4) SECRETS OF SELLING, VERSE. $1 
include 900 PLACES TO SEND (5), ) THE er ACTICAL 
RHYMER, handbook and rhyme dictionary “31, FIRST ‘AID FOR 
FICTIONISTS. with fiction market list ies %} books, $1.75; 3. 
$2.50; 4, $3.00: 5, $3.50: 6. $4.00. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 





PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money. We edit and publish 

* poems, stories, booklets, books at low 
cost and help you sell them. Particulars free. Also 20 Lesson Course 
in Journalism, only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ASSOCIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, Gerard Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








E xX Pp E R REVISION often secures_ac- 
sumtanes. This I can give. Jack 
and Arnold Bennett 


endorsed my work: William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, 
Charles Caldwell Dobie still do so. 1 specialize in developing 
new talent. One now successful author I found laying tin 
roofs in a village in Central Indiana. Editor Representative 
Modern Short Stories (Macmillan) ; formerly with Doubleday 
and Street & Smith. Established in New York City in 1912, 
now many writers bave made a beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, Midland Park, New Jersey 








Combination Service....Screen Stories 


Let EDITOR-SCENARIST_and COMPOSER help you with 
that screen story idea. COLLABORATION—Revision on 
salable ideas 50/50 basis, - additional charge. Musical num- 
bers supplied. APPRAISAL FEE $5. (If a screen story will 
sell, our representative can place it.) Ls nae Studio Rating. 
10% commission if no revision is need 
MAIDEE CRAWFORD, Editor-Scenarist 
Manuela Budrow, Composer 


Suite 204, 2057 Dracena Drive, HOLLYWOOD 








POEMS-SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. Kindly 
enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with all in- 
quiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





















































































Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you | 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. | 
) 














General, Literary and Fiction 


Caravan, Hotel New Yorker, 34th Street and 
8th Avenue, New York City. Peter Hilton, Editor. 
“We use fiction, travel and humorous articles not 
exceeding 2000 words in length. We are very 
conservative in our editorial policy, never using 
gruesome stories or involved romances. We pay 
lc a word immediately upon acceptance.” 


Fact Digest, 6th and Minor Streets, Emaus, 


Pennsylvania. J. I. Rodale, Editor. ‘The type 
of articles that we desire shall not deal with 
politics, but with general topics of life. The 


everyday things that surround us, nature, science, 
history, travel, food and a thousand and one 
other interesting subjects. We pay %c a word, 


and would like articles between 500 and 1500 
words.” 
The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. Nel- 


son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. ‘‘We want household and 
general articles, on which we prefer to be queried 
in advance. Stories are one thousand words for 
short shorts ; 2500 to 5000 words for shorts; and 
20,000 to 50,000 words for serials. No photo- 


graphs. Verse under twenty lines. We pay 50c 
a line for verse; 2c a word for prose, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


National Weeklies, Inc., 179 East Second Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Small 
town and farm interest. ‘We want stories, 2500 
to 3500 words; short articles of interest to the 
small town or farm family. Occasionally we use 
poetry. We do not want photographs. It is 
advisable to query the editor before submitting 
material as we are well supplied at present. Re- 
port on manuscripts from four to six weeks and 
pay fair rates on publication.” 


The Rambler, 119 East “J” Street, Colton, Cal- 
ifornia. Robert Thronton Doelle, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are always 
interested in articles on travel and recreation as 
applied to the Western Hemisphere. We are 
not in a position to pay for material at present. 
We are pioneering with “The Rambler’ and a 
number of writers are sufficiently interested in the 
new magazine to pioneer with us.” 


This Month, Mercantile Publishing Company, 
306 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. “We are in 
the market for all types of fiction—lcve and ro- 
mance, action and adventure, humor, mystery— 


any type story with real interest and appeal to 
the average well educated reader. We want 
these either short shorts, 1100 to 1250 words; 
shorts, 2500 words; and serials of two, three, and 
four installments. Articles and fact stories on any 
subject of real, general interest are 1100 or 2500 
words. Comic cartoons. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted must have stamped self-addressed envelope 
attached. Otherwise we will not be responsible 
for the return of material not purchased. We 
report within three weeks and pay on publication; 
hc to 3¥ac a word.” 


Today’s Astrology, Mont Morris, Illinois. Irvin 
Ray, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a 
year. We pay one cent a word for Astrological 
articles up to 2000 words, on publication. We also 
buy one Astrological crossword puzzle each month, 
containing at least twenty-five astrological terms. 
We pay on acceptance for these puzzles. No 
poetry.” 


Voyager, 5 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Morrill Cody, Editor. “This is a relatively new 
magazine of sophisticated and fashionable travel. 
It does not use the usual travelogue article. It 
shuns straight description, but it is in the market 
for 500 to 1500 word articles of a semi-fiction or 
humorous nature about Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Mexico, California, Canada, 
England and France. These articles or fiction 
pieces must tell a real story of human interest or 
of topical interest. If accompanied by photos we 
will pay $20.00 fo reach on publication, if un- 
accompanied by photos, $15.00. We are also in- 
terested in short anecdotes pertaining to the coun- 
tries listed, of 100 to 500 words in length, for which 
we pay on the basis of $10 a column. Each 
item must have a real point to it and be defin- 
itely original.” 


Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, Editor. “Yankee represents Yankedom past 
and present. It therefore records Yankee ideas, 
wit, philosophy or controversy in the past or any: 
thing emphasizing the same as applied to the 
present. We need good fiction, good poetry, 
good Yankee drawings, and plenty of humor. 


Your Garden and Home, 1100 Chester Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dean Halliday, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We like gar 
dening and home building articles, local to Ohio, 
and preferably by Ohio authors. Photographs. 
Pays 1c a word on publication.” 
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HERE was a day in literature when a story, to be a story, simply had to begin with 
the honored words: “Once upon a time.’ Today we only begin a story with those 
words when we wish to be genially satirical. But the first hundred words of a 
story, if it is written to be sold, are best done if they have a “narrative hook.” That is, 
if the first hundred words hook the reader and pull him into the rest of the yorn, just as 


a fisherman hooks a fish, and reels it in. 


Many a time in the past fifteen years the Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST 
has advised a writer to begin his story on page 6. Like a public speaker who begins 
his address with a toe dance, or a chalk drawing that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with his speech, so many a writer begins his story a thousand words before the story 


starts to move. 


This is just one of hundreds of suggestions and improvements the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST can offer a script. 


We have at our disposal all the market information that the world’s largest writer's 
magazine can assemble, and our Criticism Department is manned by expert, able, 
straight-shooting critics. Usually a round table discussion is held on the most interesting 
scripts submitted, and out of such informal story meetings, come the ideas and suages- 


tions that have helped thousands of writers to success. 


Let us work with you on one of your manuscripts. Our service includes revision 
suggestions, detailed marketing advice based upon information that flows into our 
office daily, and a precise, easily-understood analysis of your work offered at a!l times 
in a constructive manner; unless, of course, the writer shows little or no talent. When 
the script is long enough, we are able to go into a discussion of your own native literary 
ability and offer suggestions for future work, so as to point your own individual talent at 


the most accessible markets. 


Try working with WRITER'S DIGEST. You'll be satisfied with the results. 
<op> 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


RATES: $1 for each one thousand words. Thus the cost of a criticisr 

for a 5,000-word script is $5. After 5,000 words, the price is 60c for 

each 1,000 words. Thus the price of a criticism of 6,090 words is $5.60, 
and the cost of 7,000 words is $6.20, etc. 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Escritoire Students Sell 


Not all of them; but every month records sales to 
good magazines. We do not promise impossibilities. 
We do promise to give personal, individual, sympa- 
thetic, and untiring attention to each student. If a 
student fails to understand, he is stopped right there, 
and if it requires five lengthy personal letters, that 
oint is made clear to him. If that is the sort of 
elp you have been looking for, that is what we have 
to offer—and you pay a big part of the — of working 
with us with a story we teach you to writ 

“FINDING ,YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT 
in my career.” This — «dl - student, now a 
ae ge  iadhenm may you 

Our FICTION APTITUDE "TEST sent free on 


— THE ESCRITO!RE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Magazines, newspapers, cohainad ede BUY millions of 
a year from people who ane w 
wanted! Let us toned you how to take rea] human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HO ME. Our personalized home- 
study Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 


raphy ever a aa gt Mig B.2 — a money in this 
Write for 


Porinsting fiel quick! ime. 
FREE BOOK. VERSA Are PHOTOGR: AP: HE Re “Dept. 611, 
10 W. 33rd St., N y 


IF you WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you will want it published by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
“the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 
We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
J. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 
typist. Carbon 

’Scripts mailed 
books. 


theses by experienced manuscript 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








THE GAYREN PRESS 


EXPRESSION: POEMS WORTH WHILE 
SAMPLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


Beautiful books and alluring brochures at 
depression prices, 


76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly, Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 








lS 
—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work 


—hooks, plays, stories, theses, speeches, poetry, etc. yping 
done on best grade bond paper. Minor corrections (if re- 
quested), carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

ee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 


20,000 words or more 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, lUlinois 











20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Pulp Paper Magazines 


Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Howard Bloomfield, Editor. Issued month. 
ly; 15c a copy. “We want short stories, novel. 
ettes of all settings and all lengths. Outdoor stor. 
ies with rugged characters and a good feeling of 
danger are liked. No deadwood descriptions of 
geography, but good authentic color worked into 
the story. Small love interest is not barred. We 
pay 1'%c a word on acceptance.” 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. Uses short stories of 
the Old West, 3000 to 6000 words. Reports 
within a week of receipt, and pays on acceptance, 

Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued twice a 
month; 10c a copy. “We want novels, 18,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; and 
shorts up to 6000 words. Realistic, emotional 


stories stressing the drama of our Western Frontier 
from the covered wagon days to the early 1900's. 
Emphasis is laid upon good characterization and 
the colorful background of the old time West. 
Woman interest or other emotional elements are 
desired.” 

Gay Parisienne, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. Uses short, snappy stories with 
the sex angle emphasized. Length, 2000 to 3500 
words. French, Parisian, Continental, or South 
Seas characters and locales. Reports within fif- 
teen to twenty days, and pays Yc a word on 
publication. 

La Paree Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We are interested in 
short, snappy, sexy stories, with simple plots with 
a surprise ending. Lengths 200 to 3500 words. 
French, Parisienne, or Continental locale and char- 
acters. Two part serials, 3000 words in each 
installment. Reports within twenty days, and 
pays %c a word on publication.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. Uses 


fiction stories of the Old West with ranch and 
range locale. Length, 3,000 to 6,000 words. 
Reports within a week, and pays on acceptance. 

Operator No. 5, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up to 
5,000 words; dramatic, gripping shorts featuring 
American Secret Service and espionage work, 
wherein the hero may also operate against des- 
perate odds within the enemy territory.’ 

Pep Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We use short, snappy stories, 
with the sex angle predominant. Length, 2,500 
to 3,500 words. Simple plots, plenty of dialogue 
and novel surprise endings. Also we use light 
humorous verse, 8 to 16 lines, for which we pay 
25c a line. We report on manuscripts within 
twenty days, and pay 2c a word on publication.” 

Snappy Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We use short stories, 2,500 to 
3,500 words, with the sex angle predominant. 
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Intelligent but simple plots, snappy, breezy dia- 
logue and the novel surprise twist. Also light, 


York humorous verse, slightly risque or sexy, not less RERE is PROOF OF 


onth- than eight lines or more than sixteen. We report 


pe on manuscripts within twenty days and pay Yc MY SCREEN SALES! 


a word on publication.” 






















































































- 7 Spicy Detective Stories, 900 Market Street, 

into Wilmington, Delaware. Lawrence Cadman, Edi- A total of $50,000 in sales to studios 
We tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. during the last year—fourteen stories 

“We want detective stories with a strong sex sold in the past two months! 

York angle, 5,000 words or less. _Rapid fire, two- 

thly; fisted action detective stories, with deductive solu- This record should convince you 

es of tions. Nothing vulgar or obscene. We report that if your story can be sold to the 

ports within two weeks and pay lc a word on accept- screen, I can sell it. It is also evi- 

ance. iain dence of the demand of producers for 
York Wonder Stories, 99 Hudson Street, New York original, clever, outstanding stories. 

eae. City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly ; 

8,000 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories My service also covers assistance 
_and from 1,000 to 100,000 words in length, propound- with the problem of making your 

onal ing new, logical scientific theories with original story salable. Let me help you. 

tier plots, and a minimum of high-toned words. Fan- 

00's. tastic tough logical development. Stories must be Write today for FREE booklet. 
and convincing and not fairy-tailish, hackneyed, or 

West. stereotyped. Short stories should have O. Henry No copyright or revision scheme! 

5 are or surprise endings. While there should be some 


good science in every story, we do not want pages 


onth- of technicality—the stories are primarily fiction. ADELINE M. ALVGRD 


with No photographs. We usually report on manuscripts ? 
3500 within a week and pay Yc a word after publi- 6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
. cation.” Dept. WD-11 

a Wu Fang, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 





City. William J. Fay, Editor. Issued monthly ; 



































ssued 10c a copy. Uses short stories up to six thou- 
din sand words. Must contain the element of mystery, 

: murder and intrigue and the everlasting contest F Lj p = 
= between the Chinese and Whites. Preferably amous iterary riZe@s 
char- white detectives. Romantic interest accepted, but and 

each not entirely necessary. 

and a ° . 

Their W inners 

enue, Juvenile Magazines b 
ssued y 

Uses American Farm Youth Magazine, 132 North BESSIE GRAHAM 

and Walnut, Danville, Illinois. Homer Paul Andersen, 
yords. Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. A handbook of information, revised 
ance. The Only National Magazine for Young Farmers. and enlarged by Jessie H Murray 
New “We use short stories for older boys which have : : 3 <r a 
onth- enough general interest to be read by agricultural with discussion and description of the 
up to leads as well. Stories must not necessarily have character and details of over 60 prize 
uring a farm boy as its character. Adventure, mystery awards given to books, followed by 
oe (not ge sports, animal stories—there are no a listing of the titles that won each 
| dese set types of stories, but any story, well written 

and handled much like other leading boy’s maga- such award. 

onth- zines handle their morals and taboos, should be Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, 
‘ories, welcome here. Our fiction needs are limited at the bound in cloth, size 5 y, x8 yy, 
_ — time to two or three stories per issue. : 
logue ur rates are low—approximately Yac a word 

light on publication. We i ae i Pde up $1.50 
e pay for busy farm boy readers. Articles should be a 
vithin accompanied by clear illustrations or photos. 
tion. Though we don’t stick to farm subjects in articles R. R. BOWKER CO. 
onth- and features, we do prefer them. The _ best 
00 to fF length for fiction is from 1,000 to 3,000 words. |] 62 W. 45th Street New York 
inant. Articles are up to 2,000 words long. Farm boys {! 
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Escritoire Students Sell 


Not all of them; but every month records sales to 
good magazines. We o not promise impossibilities. 
e do promise to give personal, individual, sympa- 
thetic, and untiring attention to each student. If a 
student fails to understand, he is stopped right there, 
and if it requires five lengthy personal letters, that 
oint is made clear to him. If that is the sort of 
elp you have been looking for, that is what we have 
to offer—and you pay a big part of oe Daag of working 
with us with a story we teach you to 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT 
in my career.” This ‘cio bo , student, now a 
recognized professional, may 

Our FICTION APTITUDE "TEST sent free on 


— THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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photos 
a year from people who “g how to take the kind of pictures 


Magazines, uewspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 
wanted! Let us teach you how to jae real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our personalized home- 
study Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 


raphy ever offered—prepares you p.. Mae good money in this 
in spare time. Write for 


perutiog field—quick! 
FREE BOOK. - NIV. ERSAL I PHOLOGRATHERS, 
10 W. 33rd St.. N. Y¥. C. 


IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you will want it published by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
“the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 
We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dept. 611, 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 


Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








THE GAYREN PRESS 


EXPRESSION: POEMS WORTH WHILE 
SAMPLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


Beautiful books and alluring brochures at 
depression prices, 


76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help < OU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OEE 
—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work 
—books, plays. stories, theses, speeches, poetry, etc. Typing 
y 


done on best grade bond paper. Minor corrections (if re- 
quested). carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 
Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 


20,000 words or more 
MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Pulp Paper Magazines 


Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, 
City. Howard Bloomfield, Editor. 
ly; 15¢ a copy. 
ettes of all settings and all lengths. Outdoor stor. 
ies with rugged characters and a good feeling of 
danger are liked. No deadwood descriptions of 
geography, but good authentic color worked into 
the story. Small love interest is not barred. We 
pay 1%c a word on acceptance.” 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. Uses short stories of 
the Old West, 3000 to 6000 words. Reports 
within a week of receipt, and pays on acceptance. 

Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued twice a 
month; 10c a copy. “We want novels, 18,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; and 
shorts up to 6000 words. Realistic, emotional 
stories stressing the drama of our Western Frontier 
from the covered wagon days to the early 1900's. 
Emphasis is laid upon good characterization and 
the colorful background of the old time West. 
Noman interest or other emotional elements are 
desired.” 

Gay Parisienne, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. Uses short, snappy stories with 
the sex angle emphasized. Length, 2000 to 3500 
words. French, Parisian, Continental, or South 
Seas characters and locales. Reports within fif- 
teen to twenty days, and pays ec a word on 
publication. 

La Paree Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. ‘We are interested in 
short, snappy, sexy stories, with simple plots with 
a surprise ending. Lengths 200 to 3500 words. 
French, Parisienne, or Continental locale and char- 
acters. Two part serials, 3000 words in each 
installment. Reports within twenty days, and 
pays Yec a word on publication.” 


New York 
Issued month. 
“We want short stories, novel. 


New York 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. Uses 


fiction stories of the Old West with ranch and 
range locale. Length, 3,000 to 6,000 words. 
Reports within a week, and pays on acceptance. 

Operator No. 5, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up to 
5,000 words; dramatic, gripping shorts featuring 
American Secret Service and espionage work, 
wherein the hero may also operate against des- 
perate odds within the enemy territory.’ 

Pep Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25¢c a copy. “We use short, snappy stories, 
with the sex angle predominant. Length, 2,500 
to 3,500 words. Simple plots, plenty of dialogue 
and novel surprise endings. Also we use light 
humorous verse, 8 to 16 lines, for which we pay 
25c a line. We sapert on manuscripts within 
twenty days, and pay 2c a word on publication.” 

Snappy Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We use short stories, 2,900 to 
3,500 words, with the sex angle predominant. 
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Intelligent but simple plots, snappy, breezy dia- 
logue and the novel surprise twist. Also light, 
humorous verse, slightly risque or sexy, not less 
than eight lines or more than sixteen. We report 
on manuscripts within twenty days and pay Yc 
a word on publication.” 


Spicy Detective Stories, 900 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Lawrence Cadman, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want detective stories with a strong sex 
angle, 5,000 words or less. Rapid fire, two- 
fisted action detective stories, with deductive solu- 
tions. Nothing vulgar or obscene. We report 
within two weeks and pay lc a word on accept- 
ance.” 

Wonder Stories, 99 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We want stories 
from 1,000 to 100,000 words in length, propound- 
ing new, logical scientific theories with original 
plots, and a minimum of high-toned words. Fan- 
tastic tough logical development. Stories must be 
convincing and not fairy-tailish, hackneyed, or 
stereotyped. Short stories should have O. Henry 
or surprise endings. While there should be some 
good science in every story, we do not want pages 
of technicality—the stories are primarily fiction. 
No photographs. We usually report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay Yec a word after publi- 
cation.” 


Wu Fang, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. William J. Fay, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy. Uses short stories up to six thou- 
sand words. Must contain the element of mystery, 
murder and intrigue and the everlasting contest 
between the Chinese and Whites. Preferably 
white detectives. Romantic interest accepted, but 
not entirely necessary. 


Juvenile Magazines 


American Farm Youth Magazine, 132 North 
Walnut, Danville, Illinois. Homer Paul Andersen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
The Only National Magazine for Young Farmers. 
“We use short stories for older boys which have 
enough general interest to be read by agricultural 
leads as well. Stories must not necessarily have 
a farm boy as its character. Adventure, mystery 
(not crime), sports, animal stories—there are no 
set types of stories, but any story, well written 
and handled much like other leading boy’s maga- 
zines handle their morals and taboos, should be 
welcome here. Our fiction needs are limited at the 
Present time to two or three stories per issue. 
Our rates are low—approximately Yec a word 
on publication. We use short articles pepped up 
for busy farm boy readers. Articles should be 
accompanied by clear illustrations or photos. 
Though we don’t stick to farm subjects in articles 
and features, we do prefer them. The _ best 
length for fiction is from 1,000 to 3,000 words. 
Articles are up to 2,000 words long. Farm boys 


Novemser, 1935 





HERE IS PROOF OF 
MY SCREEN SALES! 


A total of $50,000 in sales to studios 
during the last year—fourtcen stories 
sold in the past two months! 


This record should convince you 
that if your story can be sold to the 
screen, J can sell it. It is also evi- 
dence of the demand of producers for 
original, clever, outstanding stories. 


My service also covers assistance 
with the problem of making your 
story salable. Let me help you. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 





No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD-11 




















Famous Literary Prizes 
and 
Their Winners 
by 


BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised 
and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, 
with discussion and description of the 
character and details of over 60 prize 
awards given to books, followed by 
a listing of the titles that won each 
such award. 


Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, 
bound in cloth, size 5 '%x8Y. 


$1.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 W. 45th Street New York 
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- IMPAVID 


pungent English 
is the birthright of few. 

Deadline, headed by newspaper men, is now 
ready to give you a savagely brutal 6-week course 
in journalism, the foundation of the writing art. 

It is the nearest thing to actual news-room ex- 
perience ever devised. 

Till our quota of 100 students is reached we 
will play the short-whiskered Santa Claus—read 
and criticise free of charge your version of any 
current event. 


DEADLINE, Box 1363, Little Rock, Ark. 
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PUBLISHED BOOKS WANTED 


for placing Motion Picture, Serial and Foreign Rights. 
Also book manuscripts, short stories, plays, etc. Send 
for free circular W-1135, with details of Unified Sales 
Plan. 
OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Author’s and Publisher's Representative 
4333 Castello Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


TYPING SERVICE 


All work. accurately and neatly done and every page 
proof read. Carbon, extra first and last sheets, also 
corrections in spelling and punctuation when requested. 
40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on book length 


manuscripts. 
NOEL A. STEED 
R. R. 1 PORTLAND, INDIANA 














LOS ANGELES TYPIST 


MSS. corrected and typed. Accurate service to Writers 
and Authors, 50c per 1,000 words, carbon free. Mailed 
flat. Type Radio Plays direct to typewriter. 
ALMA NADEAU 
344 So. Olive Street, Wales Apt. 
Phone: Ma 6343 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








F more FOR YOUR MONEY % 


Original and Duplicate Neatly Typed Two First Sheets. 
Grammatical Errors Corrected. Three Suggested Mar- 
kets. Only 35c per 1000 words—25c on books. You pay 
postage both ways. 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P. O. Box 95, Harrogate, Tennessee 


WRITERS! Flere'’s What You've 
: Been Looking For 

A practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF 
STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to pay. 

I can’t promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make 
easier your term of apprenticeship, I guarantee that 
this course gives more practical and commonsense aid 
than other courses costing many times as much. For 
the more advanced writer I offer my practical collabo- 
ration service. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. 
Write for particulars or send 850 for sample lesson. 


DORIS GARST 
$01 North Fifth DOUGLAS, WYOMING 
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are interested in outdoor articles, and how-to. 
make-it at all times. Many of our readers are 
Rural Scouts. 


“Our primary interest is in the Future Farmers 
of America organization, a national organization 
of farm boys studying agriculture in the rural 
high schools of the nation. We want succes 
stories of farm boys, unusual projects and farm 
money-making experiences. Photographs. Re. 
ports on manuscripts as rapidly as possible and 
pay on publication.” 


The American Girl Magazine, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “Uses stories, 2,500 to 3,700 words, of in- 
terest to teen-age girls. Mystery, boarding school, 
adventure, athletics, stories of girls who have over. 
come difficulties, etc. Non-fiction, 1,800 to 2,500 
words, on handicraft, sports, travel, personalities, 
etc. We report on manuscripts within three weeks 
and pay lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use nursery stories, 
animal, humorous, imaginative, 1,000 words long. 
Mysteries, adventure and pioneer stories, 1,800 
words, for boys and girls from nine to twelve years 
of age. Verse—imaginative, humorous, not over 
16 lines. No art work. Personality stories about 
children who are accomplishing unusual things— 
accompanied by photos and written in the form 
of letters from the children, themselves. Reports 
within two weeks and pays Ic a word for fiction; 
25c a line for verse ; and in subscriptions for spec- 
ial personality features.” 


Girl’s World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Miles W. Smith, D. D, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. “We want 
character-building editorials up to 500 words. 
Serials, four to ten chapters, 2,500 words or less 
to a chapter. Short stories, 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
General articles of interest to girls, up to 900 
words, with or without photographs. Handicraft 
articles with attractive illustrations. New ideas 
for entertaining. Photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within three weeks and pay $4.50 
per one thousand words, once a month on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Junior World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a copy. A story 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. A story 
paper for boys and girls from nine to twelve years. 
“We want character-building editorials up to 500 
words. Serials, six to ten chapters, 2,200 words 
or less per chapter. Short stories, 800 to 2200 
words. Short articles, illustrated or unillustrated. 
Simple handicraft and suggestions of parties and 
games. Photographs. Reports promptly, and 
pays $4.50 per one thousand words, once a month, 
on acceptance.” 


Mickey Mouse Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Hal Horne, Editor. Issued 
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monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are in the 
market for humorous ideas which can be illus- 
trated with the Disney characters. Also, short 
stories running from 500 to 2,000 words, written 
in a ridiculous vein, depending for laughs on 
ludicrous situations, and not on puns or plays on 
words. The material must be intelligible to chil- 
dren as young as six, and yet be acceptable to 
the average adult. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts immediately and pay on accept- 
ance. 


The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 for two years. 
“We are interested in seeing short stories, 2,000 to 
4,000 words, full of action, on subjects of interest 
to boys in their teens—aviation, sport, school, sea, 
western, north woods, mystery, etc. Serials from 
30,000 to 40,000 words in length. Occasionally 
they use articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. 
They cannot use verse or material aimed at 
small children. No photographs. Reports on 
manuscripts within three weeks and pays from Ye2c 
to lc a word on acceptance, or on publication.” 


St. Nicholas, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Chesla C. Sherlock, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3 a year in the United States. 
“We use short stories, 2,500 to 3,500 words; 
serials, thre parts to six parts; and articles, 1,500 
to 3,500 words. Fiction should primarily be of 
interest to both boys and girls of twelve to fifteen 
years of age. Articles must have same appeal. 
Photographs and a little poetry are accepted. We 
report within three weeks and pay by agreement 
at prevailing rates, shortly after acceptance.” 
1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phil- 


Dr. Miles W. Smith, Editor. 
A story paper for 


Story World, 
adelphia, Penna. 
Issued weekly; 50c a copy. 
children under nine years of age. ‘We use char- 
acter-building stories, 300 to 900 words. Photo- 
graphs. Occasionally we use verse up to twelve 
lines. We report on manuscripts promptly and 
pay £4.50 per one thousand words, once a month, 
on acceptance.” 


Young America, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
City. J. Louis Quinn, Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c 
a copy; $3 a year. A national news weekly for 
boys and girls. ‘‘We want articles and short 
stories of not more than one thousand words. Also 
serials of approximately 20,000 words. No poetry ; 
no photographs. Reports within a week and pays 
2c a word, on publication.” 


Young People, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Miles W. Smith, D. D., 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1 a year, in single sub- 
scription. A story paper for young people between 
17 and 25 years of age. “We want character build- 
ing editorials up to 500 words; serials, six to ten 
chapters, 2,500 words or less per chapter; short 
stories, 800 to 2,500 words; short articles, with or 
without illustrations; simple handicraft and sug- 
gestions for parties and games. Poetry is used 
occasionally. We report on manuscripts within 
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CAN YOUR STORY 
Be Adapted To 
THE SCREEN? 


Hollywood Studios are willing to consider 
good original stories, when they are pre- 
sented through a reliable agency. Our sales 
facilities are available to any writer who 
can supply us with a story that meets with 
present screen requirements. 


Would you like to have your story pre- 
sented to a Story Editor with our personal 
recommendation? If your work is not in 
salable condition, would you like for us to 
tell you exactly what is wrong and how to 
correct it? 

Our new folder, “Writing 
and Selling Screen Stories” 
contains information of value 
to Motion Picture writers. A 
postal will bring it to you 
free. 


WESTERN WRITER’S BUREAU 
Dept. WD-11 
709 North Western Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Interviews by appointment. 





SONG CONTEST 


Write at once for details of song poem contest, 


ending November 20th. Cash prizes awarded— 
Radio broadcast of winning song. 
Closing Date November 20, 1935. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. K, Salem, Indiana 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1000 words, Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 











Write to Sell 
SiMPLIFIED—COMPLETE—STIMULATING 
And—at a a oe planned 
<a in its every lesson and assignment, for 

the alert, intelligent student-writer.. No 

ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
ore. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 


PMNS ob stawinedswewrcae eee Ged Gadueacneseyeteewwne ° 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are axnthoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ beok 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold om @ money-back guarantee. 





ford University Press 


¥ aaaremepeeess ence 
a Baker 


Frank Vizeteily 
Peter Mark Roget 
m. Dana Orcutt 


Maurice H. Weseen 
1001 Questions and Answers in 


Arthur BE. Krows 


Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


The Only Two Ways to Write 5 
John Gallishaw 


J. Berg Esenwein 


H. Bedford Jones 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 


The —- Word and How to 
U 1.50 


ieee Book of eae in English 1.50 
Roget’s Thesaurus ........ ee. ae 
Desk Reference Book.......... 1.50 


Dictionary of American Slang... 2.50 


English Grammer .......... a 
Hathaway 
A Working Grammar of Eng- 
Ge RED scccccccccccce 
James C. Fernaid 
Synonyms and Antonyms ...... 2.50 
oget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
TE I ied oe caciewoccye 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 


ere 2.50 


ee: eee 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzei 
Best Short Stories of 1934..... 2.50 
dward J. O’Brien 
Conscious Story Technique..... 1.25 
By David Raflelock 
Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
homas H. Uzzell 
Writing the Short Story........ 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 


Oe OE es ccencevececs 00 
Studying the Short Story....... 1.75 


The Graduate Fictioneer ...... 1.50 


Children’s Stories and How te 
PO eae 2.00 
Bsenwein & " Stochard 


Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 


Alderman 
Fiction Writers en Fiction 
Sen 2.50 
Arthur S. ‘Hofman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


How to Write Serial Fictien... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
Emotional Values in Fiction 
WUE aio alana Guy ois9'944-000' -50 


James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction 


WUE pin iba 0:5665-06 0-60-800-2'06 5.00 
Gallishaw 
How to Write a Short Story.... .65 
y Quirk 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Handy Rhymer ...cccccccccces .50 
A. Chassanow 
Pegasus Pulls a Hack.......... 3.00 
Berton Braley 
Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters..........- 75 


Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 
J. Walker 

Peints About Poetry........... 50 
Donald G. French 

of 2 errr rT 3.00 
Clement Wood 

MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 

A. M. Mathieu 


1935 Writer's & Artist’s Year 
OME ccovnnnssesenccescenes 


0°) 
(All Foreign Markets) 


1935 Year Book and Market 
GES ccc sévecvenee eeteodoe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 





Plot of the Short Story......., 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story....... 50 
Chunn 
MISCELLANEOUS 


a Criminal Investigation. 3.06 
. Harry Soderman 

‘scieams the Copy Desk......... 2. 
Medill School of Journalism 

How to Write for Business Pub- 

lications 

By F. A. Orth 

Facts About Popular Song Writ- 


ing 
By Sigmund Spaeth 


Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 
‘reese 

Psychology fer the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H Nison 

Plagiarism Cases ..........00. 3.00 
Salzman 

The Writer’s Book..........-. 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing....... 1,00 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E rennecke 

eee ree 3.00 


Alfred Dashiel 

Landing the Editor's Checks... 3.00 
By Laurence D’Orsay 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

How Te Write a Good Tune... 1.50 
Frank Patterson 

The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 

Profitable Photography fer Trade 

Journals .. 

H. Rossiter Snyder 

Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 

Writing Western Thrillers...... 2.00 
Leo Margulies 








Twelve Cardinal Elements of Where and How te Sell Phote- 
Short Story Writing......... Be I a6. cds ob vas ene eseens 25.00 OOO ie OF 
Agnes Reeve Wm. Wallace Cook H. Rossiter Snyder 
ET Ny 5.056:4,0.6-66:0: 00:00:60 3.00 | Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50{ $50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.50 
Jack Woodford Georges Polti Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 | Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 1.50 Harrington 
Laurence D’Orsay Georges Polti Thesaurus of Slang........-.++ 1.75 
Wetted for Prellt..ccccccsccss 3.00 | Elements of Plot Construction.. .50 Howard Rose 
D. Wilhelm Richard K. Abbott A. B. C. Shorthend.......000+ 1.00 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
Se NE Brine s.05cc.0 Wik vdlviec Oud mswbuw.edwieveaee 
EY Semcrendaveceweretes¥ewseans Peewee s Dee CRAs EARS AACN ETNOD CCD OCAGEOR CRSP EOS TOSEE Oe REE ONDaE 
NINE Aiea hee sel Wiae Dat char ad alealoe-o aids vse al oa EPS OTe ase MEOW dis Dak DANSE Iw OE DEAE ESTE TOA ES OaTE 
RN tab aia Gi Dae velo ediuaiin E58 vig sauna Dar nie hin we dee So veCee Ne Neuen Paleo CO ENE TC 
> 
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three weeks and pay $4.50 per one thousand words, 
once a month, on publication.” 

Youth’s World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Miles W. Smith, D. D., Editor. 
Issued weekly; 60c a year. A story paper for 
boys from twelve to seventeen years of age. “We 
use character-building editorials up to 500 words ; 
serials, four to ten chapters, 2,500 words or less 

a chapter; short stories, 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Seneval articles of interest to boys, up to 900 
words, with or without photographs. We seldom 
use poetry. We report within three weeks and pay 
$4.50 per one thousand words, once a month on 
acceptance.” 





Trade Journals 


The All Amateur American, Box 363, Marion, 
South Dakota. E. P. Witte and W. F. Hagerman, 


Editors. Issued bi-monthly ; 5c a copy ; 50c a year. 
“We use short story fiction, instructive to be- 
ginners. Short short stories, 1,500 words or less, 


or two-part short stories of that many words in 
each part. Simple poems of twelve lines and not 
more than sixteen. Must be full of feeling and on 
any subject. Instructive articles, column ideas, 
money making plans. Fiction and poetry are ac- 
cepted only from amateurs who have sold less than 
$5.00 to magazines. Reports on manuscripts with- 
in ten days, and pays 1/5c per word on publica- 
tion ; 4c a line for verse.” 

Babies, The Mathews Company, 685 Mullett 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. Louise Sutherland. 
Issued monthly. Distributed by dairies to moth- 
ers. “We want direct interviews with prominent 
pediatricians on the care and feeding of babies 
from birth to the age of eighteen months. We 
are not interested in the average lay person’s 
suggestions for infant care. Diet, rest, exercise, 
clothing and general training problems are some 
of the subjects desired. General subject desired 
emphasized is fluid milk; but pasteurized, raw or 
certified milk not mentioned. Length 1,000 to 
2,000 words. Photographs. We report on man- 
uscripts immediately and pay lc a word; Photo- 
graphs, $3 to $5, after publication.” 

Hardware Age, 239 West 39th Street, New York 
City. Charles J. Heale, Editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. For the retail and whole- 
sale hardware field. “Having a large full time 
editorial staff, our requirements from outside con- 
tributors are limited. We will always consider 
manuscripts submitted if pertinent to merchandis- 
ing in hardware stores or for hardware stores. We 
prefer short articles, telling how, why, where, etc., 
with photographs which illustrate points on which 
the story is based. We are looking for ideas that 
will help our readers make money and are not 
interested in long historical sketches on stores or 
families in the trade. Photographs of windows 
and of interior departments which offer display 
ideas. No poetry. We report within three days, 
and pay $12 per page.” 

Productive Postage Magazine, Box 306, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. H. A. Webb, Editor. Issued 
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this Test of YOU 


Try Ability 


WRITING 


care 





Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that — properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present writ- 
ing ability. It reveals your power to create char- 
acters, to understand human motives, etc. 


“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,” writes Florence Battle. 


“Honest, straight- from-the-shoulder’ — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’—“ you hit on my 
weaknesses’—‘“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely’—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obligation 
by the 


rs 2 This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 


“I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! My short-short sold on its first 








Dr. Burton trip. Have just received from Rural 
Progress a check for $40.00.""—Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: “‘Last week 


I received my check for $115.00 for my story, ‘The Dance of 
Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mc- 
Fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.’ 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
points and weaknesses. As “The 
School of Personal Service in Cre- 
ative Writing” we offer this service 
without obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1102-5 Burton Bidg., 1022 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me Dr. 
mation on the Richard Burton 
Writing. 


NAME wccccccccesccccccccvcce eoccevccccece 


Burton’s Analysis Test and infor, 
ourse in Creati 


CITE .0s0cnccerevecess covccecs 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in- 
vestment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough con- 
structive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course 
of instruction—no set program but entirely determined by your 
individual needs. No ants, marketing, poetry. plays or 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of me are 
25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, ete.) and 

as independent teacher and critic: my standing is known 
— as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
ooks are standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 





























Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Desk T 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


TYPISTS WANTED!—— 





















POETS! 


Instruction and Criticism in Versewriting 
Mast of my students who had never oe “| are pow appearing 
dely. For one dollar and stamp I will read three lyrics, 

give sincere analysis of your ability, suggest lines of study. 
Short story criticism and instruction for a limited number. 
Send stamp for terms, giving markets you wish to make. 
Costcinater to the Nation, New Forker, Lit. Pisest, 
“A s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. of 
Figs Atm Poetry Journai, Thomas Moult s Best Poems, 
rien’ . ‘Best Short Stories, etc., etc. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 






































WHY ADVERTISE SALES????? 


A good stor am sell on sight. We make them good 
enough to S We don’t advertise the sales we make 
for clients. eles are taken as a matter of course—we 
must sell your stories to keep in business. After we 
age brought your story up to the SELLING POINT 
by our careful sentence by sentence CRITICISM- 
REVISION, our agents do the salesman’s job. 
Let us bring your story to the SELLING POINT! 
Money back guarantee. Our literature is on file at 
Better Business Bureau and Chamber of Commerce. 
Form letter N will give you the low down on our 
services. Your copy is free. 
Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 up to 6000. 
Novelettes, $2. Novels, $4. Fee may be applied as 
part Po seer for criticism-revision if your story needs 
erwise, we market the yarn for 10 per cent 
commission. We pay all return postage. 
EDITORIAL OFFICE: Box 33, Station E, Cincin- 
ati, = Western Office: P, O. Box 1837, Holly- 
d, Cal. 


vipts will be forwarded, use either address. 


ER WN. DES MARAIS & Consultants 
Literary Brokers and Advisors. 
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monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want new 
articles on ways of making money in the home, 
suitable for ordinary people in spare time, selling 
their own products or others, either locally or by 
mail. Material must be concisely written. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately and pay %c to Yec a word on publication,” 

Profitable Ice Cream, The Mathems Company, 
685 Mullett Street, Detroit, Michigan. Issued 
monthly ; distributed by ice cream manufacturers 
to their Sesliets. “The material for this magazine 
must relate to the retail ice cream dealer and aid 
in conducting his fountain business in a successful 
and profitable manner. We are interested in the 
advice only of those who are a proven success in 
ice cream retailing, either from actual merchandis- 
ing experience of the writer, or from interviews 
with leading ice cream dealers. General theme— 
how to sell more ice cream. Length, 500 to 2,000 
words. Photographs; also good, black and white 
glossy prints of modern fountains and dispensers, 
and appealing ice cream dishes. No verse. We 
report on manuscripts as soon as possible and 
pay le a word; photographs, $3 to $5, after 
publication.” 

Roses, The Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove, 
Pennsylvania. Robert Pyle, Editor. Issued four 
times a year. A house organ using human interest 
stories associated with Roses. Length 300 to 1,000 
words. Photographs of prominent personalities 
where Roses have played a part. Does not pay for 
material. 

Say It With Flowers, 685 Mullett Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. Louise Sutherland, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; distributed by florists to customers 
and flower-lovers. ‘‘We want articles that are 
concise and of practical value in the many uses 
and care of florist-grown flowers. The importance 
and beauty of flowers should be stressed to stim- 
ulate an interest in flowers supplied by the florist. 
Length, 500 to 1,500 words. Photographs, illus- 
trating articles, also other sharp, black and white 
glossy prints of flowers in season, and artistic ar- 
rangements of flowers. For inside use only. A 
few poems. We report on manuscripts almost 
immediately and pay lc a word; photographs, $3 
after publication.” 


Radio esidteae 


Betty Woods, script editor of Radio Release, 
1025 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, is “glad to 
see scripts” suitable for electrical transcriptions. 
She states that she is interested in all sorts of 
material and has not set types of stories to be 
recorded. 

Radio Programs Syndicate, 6715 Hollywood 
Blvd. announce that due to the “slowness of the 
season” and the fact that they have a number of 
radio writers under contract, they are not in 4 
position to take on new authors at present. Per- 
haps later. 

Manager Cross of Radio Transcription Co. of 
America, Ltd., 1509 N. Vine, states that he uses 
free lance material of all types, suitable for 
recordings. 
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~ Greeting Card Verse 

8 Market Letter 

yy AVE you ever been de- 
lo By Ira J. GILBERT : 

e- pressed by the feeling 
- Mr. A. C. Fry of The Gibson Art Company, . ag 
yy Cincinnati, Ohio, is interested in reviewing out- that most literary critics 
d standing material for all of the various greeting : 

rs card lines. He will consider any unusual verse at EXPECT to find something 
e any time. Just at present he is particularly in- : 

d terested in relative items for the Christmas Line WRONG with your work? 

ul and wishes to get away from the usual “sing song” 

1€ type of rhyme. 

‘ He recently requested submission of general Whenever I read a manu- 
V3 Christmas sentiments—the type that can be sent 

= to most anyone and which a person could buy in script, I am seeking its GOOD 
0 quantities of 50 or 100 for general sending. Gib- ; 

te son pays for material according to its value to points because I know, if there 
. them, but their rates are never less than 50c per : ; 
le line. Reports are prompt, verses in which they are be enough of these, it will 
d particularly interested being retained for “further : : 

r consideration.” SELL in spite of minor defects. 
' Mr. O. Landgraf of the White & Wyckoff Manu- 

z facturing Company, Holyoke, Mass., has been buy- 

st ing Christmas material, relative and general. Hu- Briefly: I am not seeking 
0 morous numbers are always welcome, but they 


i should not be bizarre. This firm once advised PERFECT stories; but SAL - 


their best sellers were the four-line verses, the eight 


line form not being particularly attractive to their ABLE stories. 
buying public. 





Their rate is 50c per line, payable a short while 
‘ after acceptance. I have a sales plan which 
a The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, WORKS: the details of which 
Philadelphia, Pa., is at present buying both general 
4 and relative sentiments for their Christmas Line. are yours fora postal. Address 
‘ 50c per line is paid for the unusual only. 
e jessie H. McNichol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, either office. 
2 Mass., recently forwarded a check for Birthday 
A material. Miss McNichol is always in the market 
t for good Birthday and Illness material, but it must Be le 
3 be different. 50c per line. 
Reports from The Buzza Company, Craftacres, 
Minneapolis, Minn., seem to be a bit more prompt 
of late. They will review sentiments for any DANIEL RYERSON 
“ occasion at any time and usually retain numbers 
particularly appealing to them for further consid- : ' 
' eration by their Planning Board, who has the final Manuscript Sales, Exclusively 
decision on all sentiments purchased. The rate - 
e ib Sic per lee. 15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 
d ‘i ? 644 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
_ Other firms presumably in the market at this 
, time are: Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Boulevard, 
| Los Angeles, California. McKenzie Engraving Co., i i aaa 
: 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Rust 


Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington Avenue, ~~ 
Boston, Mass. R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth If It Can Be Sold, 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Gartner & Bender, Inc., 29 
1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Hall I Can Sell It 
Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut, at 26th, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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READY FOR SALE 


“The Writer's Market” 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market.” This has been checked and double checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market ny none 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up 
date market directory, and the best one ever tee 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of “The Writer’s Market?’ You need this 

ook. Study over its contents: 








@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

2 Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 

buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 

fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Pubiishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





NOVEMBER 1, 1935 




























WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.”” I enclose $3.00. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 








DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of the 

1936 Writer’s Market. I enclose $4.00 payment 

in full. 
MEY circa nd Rides OWS Varo eae Soleo nielew ad pinnae ae's 
I Es havik osoues We uitrueisis Oaieesb eles Sie Cae 
Ciba d ered er eeeeeceerwes | ere eee 
My ie Scription is 

0D new 0 renewal (] extension 
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THE WRITING WORLD 
(Continued from page 47) 


Katuryn Bourne, formerly with Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, back on the staff of Cosmopolitan. Ww. C. 
LenGeEL (Liberty) back at his desk after a two- 
months’ illness. Jim Poxinc (Doubleday Doran) 
in the office looking for suitable Crime Club novel, 
Jim Fivter golfing with Ben Hampton at Lake. 
side . . . both dubbing their putt on the tenth 
hole. Lititian HELLMAN made a flying trip east 
to be by her mother’s bedside Lillian is one 
of Hollywood’s highest paid writers. She is 
adapting her own play to the screen Children’s 
Hour. 

Joz Connotty head of King Features back 
from Europe where he had a personal interview 
with the Popse. Barry BeENEFIELD, editor of 
Reynal & Hitchcock has a new novel on the fall 
list “Valant is the Word for Carrie.” 

DorotHy ANNE BLANK resigned from College 
Humor. RoserT PINEs acting as editor. RutH 
WATERBURY now in complete charge of editing 
Photoplay. Lunching with Ivan St. John at 
Levy’s. Watching President Roosevelt drive along 
Sunset Blvd. and hear At. Couen yell ‘Hi Dave’ 
from the third auto in the processoin. Al, beside 
being Collector of the Port, writes for Warner 
Bros. and is doing a play for Broadway. 

Irvin S. Coss plenty busy between writing a 
daily syndicate feature and acting in a movie. 
Mary Picxrorp back in Hollywood after a quick 
trip to Canada and New York . she is putting 
the finishing touches on her new novel “The 
Magic Lake. Avxsert Conti, the actor writing 
of his experience during the world war... an 
Austrian officer experiencing real adventure as a 
Russian prisoner. Louetta Parsons promises to 
write a novel ... if she ever gets the time. W. 
C. Hixson author of “The Foreign Devil” doing 
a new novel laid in his home town of Dallas, Tex. 
Sonta Lee one of Hollywood’s leading article 
writers secretly married to Dr. Daniel. 

Many Little Theaters in California and all very 
active and looking for material. Countess de 
MaicreT under acting contract with MGM, has 
written three novels in French and now trans 
lating them into English. Zoe AxkINns gone east 
to produce two plays on Broadway this winter. E. 
RicHARD SCHAYER left Universal and back to 
MGM. Louise Beeston and her collaborator 
down from San Francisco seeing Mary Boland 
anent a new scenario. Extmer Harris leaving 
for New York end of the month for his new 
play “Celebrity,” opening in November. AIMEE 
SEMPLE MePHERSON completed her book “Page 
God” . . . now doing an Easter article. MARION 
OrtH writing a play with aviation background. 
Sy BarTLett back to Universal for an original 
story. LLEWELLYN HuGHEs writing his first long 
length story “January Fool” Lynn going east 
after four years in Hollywood studios. CAMPBELL 
MacCu.toucu well known for his many articles 


now manager of Central Casting Company. 


ALBERT, Major Domo of Pickfair has started a 


cook book. It will include all the famous dinners 
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and recipes served at Pickfair during the last 
decade. 

Jean Hartow has a new novel finished. Ros- 
grt WaTsON, the Canadian novelist now doing a 
series of short stories. He is in great demand in 
Hollywood as a technical advisor on Northwest 
pictures. ROBERT CuapIn resigned as head of the 
Pasadena Community Players to accept a writing 
contract at MGM. Exissa Lanopr on her third 
novel. Bessie Love on the stage in London and 
writing short stories. BocGart Rocers doing a new 
Autobiography of Wituiam A. Brapy sold to the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Joun Connotty back doing short stories 
again. Stuart Rose formerly editor of Little 
Brown now assistant editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Gummo Marx the fifth of the famous 
Marx Brothers takes care of Zeppo’s eastern 
agency business. BeLtte Burns Gromer in Los 
Angeles writing short story with a movie back- 
ground. Harorp Hapiey has a new novel to 
follow his successful one Drugstore. RUPERT 
Hucues prefers writing at night. MILprRED CrAM 
down from Montecito on a picture assignment. 
Grace Jones Morcan (“Salvage All,’ “The 
Golden Rupee”) went to the store to buy a sack 
of sugar. Her grocer told her about a contest 
now going on conducted by a sugar firm. She 
entered a 100-word letter and won a 3-week’s 
trip to Hawaii plus a $50 purse. 


London Letter 


By ArtHuR NETTLETON, 


The British free lances who predicted that the 
appearance of Air Stories heralded the introduc- 
tion of several more British competitors to the 
American “pulps” were right. Close on the heels 
of the new air fiction magazine has come War 
Stories, also published by Geo. Nenews, Ltd., 8-11, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 


Thrilling fiction and true stories of warfare are 
used, and a good length appears to be 5000 to 
6000 words. Stories need not be confined to the 
Great War, but may deal with previous hostilities. 
Payment is good. 


An indication of a better tone in the magazine 
world is afforded by the recent plans to add to 
the already lengthy list of women’s papers in 
Great Britain. Though C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 
already cater well for women, plans for the in- 
troduction of an additional high-class Monthly are 
afoot. By the time this London letter appears in 
print, Woman’s Sphere will already be on sale. I 
hear that fiction, features, and articles will be in- 
cluded. The staff include Miss Muriel Cox, for- 
merly associated with Good Housekeeping. With 
96 pages, this new magazine should offer a wel- 
come new market. Address: 16, Henrietta St., 
London, W.C.2. Woman’s Sphere is intended to 
interest the intelligent woman and freshness of 
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Beginners 


Only 
EX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course tn Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able tocom- 
pose good readable English tn the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 








Wi This puts me under no obligation. 

TEE EEE Oe Te rT errr er 
pO ee TEEPE SCOT ee Te ee 
CE vciccavdediata ctiapbetaetaen ee State..sc0cc000% 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 






















































































































Superlative 
Manuscript Revision 


A professional service, formerly ren- 
dered exclusively to publishers, now 
available to writers. 


Syntax, euphony and typographic 

style marked into copy with scrupu- 

lous correctness. Clarity and con- 

tinuity expertly brought out. All 

the art of a work of literature 
woven into a story. 


$2.00 per thousand words 


Book-lengths of 50,000 words and 
more: $1.50 per enantio words. 


ARTHUR ARONSON 
845 Lake Drive 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Writers must serd their remitcances with man: 





Writer’s Dicest 

















Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor corrections 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 
more words. Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 








“WRITERS WANTED" 


Syndicate Expanding. More Writers Needed. 
Beginners favored. Not a Correspondence 
School. 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS SERVICE 


P. O. Box 141, San Jose, Calif. 








Authors’ and Typists’ Supplies 


28 lb. Kraft Envelopes, ed 9x13 ang 35 orl2y. $1: 50 No. 10 
and 50 de. Uy. b5e. 8. Ribdo bons abe; 3 or $1. » carbon Paper. 25 
wire Bond. 500 je. i'l $1.25; lb. 
Bockies.) DO ELAR SPECIAL: 20 

Eiploge ‘Ge onia, to 84631244), 50 sheets Hammermil! 16 
0 second sheets, 5 sheets carbon. $1. Circular on request. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 











DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P OQ. Box 68, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 
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treatment will be the key-note of the stories and 
articles. 

Several Writer's Digest readers have inquired 
for details of British markets using short-shorts, 
Here are a few: Home Topics, 110-111, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, which uses four or five 
yarns of 1000-1500 words in each issue, the ma- 
jority being of the “sketchy” type and entirely 
free from sordidness. Wheatsheaf, published by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1 Balloon 
St., Manchester, uses a story not exceeding 1200 
words in each number, invariably a yarn of wide 
appeal and suitable for all classes of reader. 
Radio fiction not exceeding 1200 words is used 
by Radio Pictorial, 58-61 Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C.4, and the likeliest stories are those revolving 
round radio matters and with a surprise ending. 

Short-shorts with a definite motoring interest 
are used from time to time by Car Topics, 418-422 
Strand, London, W.C.2; by The Morris Owner, 
Cowley, Oxford; and by the Austin Magazine, 
Imperial House, Cheltenham. 

There is also a fairly wide opening for short- 
shorts with a religious tone. Markets for these 
Mss. include Baptist Times, a weekly magazine 
with offices at 4 Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1; Catholic Fireside, Field House, Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4, which allows somewhat 
greater latitude in theme; East Africa, 91, Great 
Titchfield St., London, W.1., for stories with East 
Africa settings or interest; Healthy Life, 94, 
Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
(low payment here) ; Home Words, Woodways, 
Abbotswood, Guildford, a religoius monthly, and 
Life and Work, 121 George St., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, which uses church and missionary stories and 
other yarns with an elevating atmosphere. 

The British national dailies are also worth 
watching as openings for stories up to 2000 
words. These papers will probably be available 
in the chief reading rooms in American towns. 
The London Daily Mail, Daily Herald, and 
Daily Sketch are the papers of greatest im- 
portance. Little restriction is placed on the type 
of yarn, though some literary standard is required. 

“Letters to the editor’ may be made a profit- 
able side-line in the British Press. Pearson’s Week- 
ly, 16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2, is among 
the periodicals paying for such letters, and cor- 
respondence from abroad stands a good chance of 
success as letters from more local writers. Wide 
scope is allowed in choice of subject, but it is 
wise to choose some human topic rather than to 
write upon abstract ideas. 

Practical articles on a wide variety of home 
interests are given careful consideration by 
English Mechanics, 2 Bream’s Buildings, London, 
E.C.4._ This paper, which depends aimost en- 
tirely upon free lance contributions, covers model- 
making, crafts and similar hobbies. Mss. should 
run to 400, 800 or 1000 words, and there is also 
scope for short practical tips. 

A worthwhile market for really high-tone, popu- 
lar fiction of 3,000 words is Weekly Illustrated, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Similar stories are 
used by Passing Show, of the same address. 
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Humor and mystery are welcome, and payment 
js at a good rate. From the same address comes 
90-Story Magazine, using fiction between 1500 
and 7000 words. Yarns with action and a strong 
human appeal are required. This magazine is one 
of the foremost all-fiction magazines in Great 
Britain, and caters for a wide variety of reader. 
Mothers in Council, The Mary Sumner House, 
Tufton St., Westminster, London, W.1, is a little 
known market for articles dealing with children, 
the home, child education and so on. Payment 
is about one-half cent per 1000 words, and articles 
should run to about 2500 words. 
* ” * 


The London Letter is contributed by Arthur 
Nettleton, Wilone House, 149 Fleet St., London, 
E.C.4, England. Do not query Mr. Nettleton un- 
less an international postage coupon is enclosed. 
These may be bought at any large city post 
office. 


PACIFIC COAST MARKETS 
(Continued from page 25) 


Hollywood Lowdown, 1550 Wilcox Avenue, Hol- 
lywood, is another magazine which attracts big 
names, but pays little for copy. Jimmie Valentine, 
editor, uses short articles relating to the movie 
and radio industry. 

K. V. R. Lansing, editor of R-9, technical short 
wave radio magazine is interested in free lance 
copy suitable for this sheet. He does not want 
personality stories and requests that you read 
a copy of the magazine before submitting copy. 
Address, 7460 Beverly Blvd. 

National Petroleum News, which uses material 
relating to the oil industry is now being published 
at 6419 Hollywood Blvd. 

Eve Parchnall is planning not only Western 
Woman in which she will use stories featuring 
and of interest to western women, but also a dog 
magazine, to be called “Your Dog.” Final plans 
have not been completed for these as yet, but she 
believes that she will be able to bring them both 
out before the first of the year. 

Charles Verhalen, editor of American Cinema- 
tographer uses some free lance copy for which 
he pays not more than $10 per article. He is par- 
ticularly interested in stories on amateur cinema- 
tography. Not more than 1500 words per article. 
Address, 6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Contrary to their old policy, Photoplay and 
Movie Mirror are very much in the market for 
“good” free lance copy, now. Previously, the 
former was mostly “staff written.” Ruth Water- 
bury is editor in chief of both publications and 
Wally Alderton is assistant editor. “I knew them 
when” stories of the stars; new strong angles on 
screen stars are both in demand. Address, 7751 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 

Petroleum World-Oil Age, 1206 Maple Avenue, 
Los Angeles is in the market for news shots and 
new idea features connected with the oil industry, 
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55 W. 42nd Street 





We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold g 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





fa For my creative assistance, pay me 


ete. 


m Manuscript Broker 
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COLLABORATE 


: only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid descriptions, 


characters that live; novel, original plots; true-to-life dialogue, 
Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentations; Book Length Text 


on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems. 


ciology ; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sale service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6,000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24,000 words, enclose $4, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE ‘30 Faielsee, ‘calif. 


Since 1929 





Advertising 
as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. | 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. 

It alee capinine how youcan, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. Toread this booklet should 

rove to be an evening well spent. S 
” Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation, 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Seon Michigan Avenue Dept. 3058 Chicago, iil. 
Send FREE booklet ‘‘ Success in Adverttss12"°, end fullinformation, 


Name —-..——_—__—__—_ —-—__~-.-—- —— sccaneinilieia 
Address... - ——- —_—_-_—_-—-—- 


“ty —-— —State. .—--— ———— 
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Choose. the Chelsea 
Where You Get 
The Best For 

Your Money 




































































EXCLUSIVE 
CHELSEA DISTRICT 
ALL OUTSIDE BED- 
ROOMS WITH OCEAN 
VIEW, SUN DECK. NOTED 
CUISINE. BAR. GRILLE. 










IHE CHARM OF THE CHELSEA is its 
atmosphere cf cordiality and repose 
..enhanced by wide verandas over- 
looking fountained lawns and the Sea. 
A beautiful dining room at the Ocean's 
edge serving a bountiful table of excel- 
lently prepared food. 










Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 





RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 








ATLANTIC CITY 


t 
JOEL HILLMAN © J. CHRISTIAN MYERS * JULIAN A HILLMAN 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 
dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
ries | Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, hon- 
est, practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
pestceer and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


64 Wrirer’s DicEst. 
















with one provision. They must be written by 
someone familiar with the industry and jy 
problems. 


The Insider, published by Leo Rivard, 194) 
Santee St., Los Angeles, has suspended publica. 
tion pro tem. By the time this is in print, hoy. 
ever, they may be on the newsstands again. If 1, 
we understand from Lloyd Seese, editor, they will 
be interested in free lance copy relating to the 
film industry, written from an “inside” angle, 


Harry Burns, editor of Hollywood Filmograph 
reports that he is not in the market for copy a 
present as “we are only running eight pages 
weekly and throw away three times as much news 
as we print.” 


Silas Snyder, editor of International Photogr. 
pher states that he is always interested in good 
copy on camera uses, but is not at present ina 
position to pay for same. Address 1605 N. Cahu 
enga Blvd., Hollywood. 


Phil Hanna, editor of Westways, states that he 
is always in the market for good touring stories 
or interesting places which may be reached by au. 
tomobile. Rate of pay is good, but varies accord- 
ing to the value of an article. Address 2601 §. 
Figueroa. Remember this publication is the organ 
of the Southern Calif. Auto Club. 


Western Flying, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, uses feature stories and news notes on the 
flying industry west of the Rockies. Robert J. 
Pritchard, editor, is interested in good free lance 
copy but not in publicity blurbs or inventions 
which are still in the “on paper” stage. Rate 
of pay is very good. He uses very little free lance 
material for either of his other magazines, West- 
ern Brewing World, California Wine Rev. or 
Western Confectioner and Ice Cream News. How- 
ever, if you have something unusual for either of 
the other two, you might query him concerning 
the story before you send it and it is possible 
that if it is different enough, he may be interested. 


The Sunday Magazine of the Los Angeles 
Times, which is now located at 1st and Spring 
Streets, is in the market for 1500 word stories and 
factual articles up to 2000 words. Time is the 
essence of these stories. That is, they should be 
linked with some news which is of general interest. 
“Fan” stuff is not usd. Stories dealing with some 
historical development of the Southwest are pal- 
ticularly desirable. Rate of pay is about $25 per 
story and payment will be made the 10th of the 
month following publication. 


The motion picture scenario situation remains 
about the same out here on the Pacific Coast. 
That is, the films are ever anxious for scripts, but 
will only consider them when offered by a repu- 
table agency. Underline reputable. If you are 
in doubt, you can get the names of accredited 
agents Senin the Hays Organization, Western Ave. 
and Hollywood Blvd. It is rightfully named As 
sociation of Motion Picture Producers, although 
known in the industry as the “Hays” org. 
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t, how. Recent Mr. Fulton Oursler, the genial editor of Liberty, was t eploring the 
If 50, fact that o1 all the fitte vriter vho broke in during the Libert i Sto Contests 

ey Will Biwo or three years ago, not one had been able to repeat and se } Liberty 

to the : : 3 , 

le. Like other able an mpathetic editors, Mr. Oursler sincerely regrets rrequent 

inability of newcomers to repeat after their first ile Because ¢ ell-known 

ograph " x ie 17 | 

opy at interest 1n and friendship for the new writer nobody will be bette Frets thar Mr 
‘ Oursler himself that at least one of the writers to whom he referred NOW HAS RE 


Pages aye 
h news  PEATED 

Mrs. Aline Ballard’s “The American Way,” a story dealt with in my Criticism 
tog Mand Sales Service, was one of the major prize winners in the first Liberty Con- 
| good HB test, in which over 30,000 entries were received. Her second Liberty story, “A 


— Child To Comfort Her,’ appears in the October 5th issue. 
u 


Mrs Ballard worked with me in the Professi nal Collaboratior Ser ce s well as 
nat he 2 the Criticism and Sales Service Now she is the only repeater among the Liberty 
stories Contest winners Also, besides her appearances in “slick paper’ magazines, she is now a 
by a» @regular contributor to the better love pulps. As Liberty remarks in its editorial com 


ceord: ment on her latest story, “She has made writing her business as well as her pastime.” 


01 §. Within a short time she will be among the toremost American authors 
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yn the writers whose names today are household words NOt a Tew were tter discouraged 

ert J. by previous years of failure when they came to me, and had lost all faith in themselves 
lane Mand their own ability \n ow they very generously give me If ire of the credit 
ations’ Mi for their success 

Rate : . ’ 

lance The aim of my work with writers has always been to train thei REPEAT as well 

West Mas break w One sale counts for little. What does count 1s the ability to sell many 

vr. or BStories to good markets My goal with every promising writer wo zw tick is to build 

How- his reputatior1 to make him know1 ymong the editors and the reading publi 
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7 If you are tired of being an unsuccesstul or only moderately successft vriter, send 
He a@ Manuscript, or write for my 14 page booklet tHE. TRUTH \BOUT LI] 
ERAR Y ASSISTANCI and particulars of my Guaranteed Professional Collaboration 
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Ave. Drawer A-1, Hollywood, California 
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h Offices: 415 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Ca!. 
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(Telephone: OX-6650) 














The Answer To 
A Writer’s Prayer 


THE PLOT GENIE 


In the writing of a story every writer experiences, at one time or another, 
those awful moments when inspiration is entirely lacking or the action in his 
story just won't move. It is then that PLOT GENIE comes to the rescue by 


furnishing inspiration in the form of plot elements that build up the story 
PLOT GENIE helps the writer get 


structure and maintain the tempo. 
started and then keeps him going. 
Managing editors of great magazine chains reommend PLOT GENIE 
to their ace writers as a means of not only increasing output, but at the same 
time turning out stories that are original and different. In a list of the most 
popular contemporary American Writers, compiled by a prominent Writers’ 








Journal, twenty per cent are GENIE owners. 


GENIE USERS ARE ITS 
MOST ENTHUSIASTIC BOOSTERS 


“The Plot Genie arrived yesterday and I have al- 
ready begun to wonder how I ever got along without 
it. One evening has convinced me that I have found 
a real and permanent aid to story production and | 
have been writing yarns, both long and short, for a 
good many years—long enough to know that a well- 
plotted story is a story that “rings the bell” nine 
times out of ten. Both as a labor saving device and 
a stimulus to the imagination the PLOT GENIE is 
unique.” 

“I have at my elbow letters with checks totalling 
exactly $1400.00, from the sale of stories worked out 
with GENIE.” 

“I have recently sold over $1500.00 worth of stories 
and this doesn’t include around a thousand dollars 
worth of stuff that I have not heard from as yet. 
Every one of these stories was plotted from GENIE.” 


GREAT MAGAZINES PUBLISH 
STORIES BY GENIE OWNERS 


Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s Liberty Scribner's 
Atlantic Monthly 
American 
Five Novels Monthly 
Love Story Lariat Sky Birds 
Adventure 
Popular Detective 
Sweetheart Stories Action Stories 
Detective Fiction Weekly 


are a few of the scores of maga- 
zines that published stories by 
GENIE owners during the summer 
of 1935. No other plot building 
device has such a record of ac- 
complishment. 


It will cost you nothing to find out 
what PLOT GENIE can do for 
you. Fill in the coupon below or 
send a postcard with your name 
and address. 





TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER PLOT GENIE IS A 
GOLD MINE OF IDEAS. 


TO THE AMATEUR IT IS A 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN 
DRAMATIC PLOT BUILD- 
ING. 





The Gagnon Company 
1541 North Western Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me full information abeut how the 


PLOT GENIE can help me write salable stories. 
This places me under no obligation. 


WD—Nov.—'35 














